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Respecting the ‘* long-haired rebels,’’ much valuable information of the most reli- 
able character, has recently been obtained. During the last three or four years, but 
little information has been received respecting them. It was supposed that the insur- 
gent leader, Tai-Ping-Wang, was dead, and the revolutionary movement has seemed 
for a long time to be at a stand-still or retrograding. Recently they have made a 
bold movement, taken and pillaged Hangchow, the capital of this province, (Chi- 
kiang), taken Suchow, a large, rich city near Shanghai, which they retain as their 
own, and even attempted to take Shanghai; and would have done so, but for the 
protection which English and French soldiers gave it. 

Since their taking Suchow, where a distinguished insurgent prince has established 
his headquarters, three visits have been made there by missionaries from Shanghai, to 
gain information and distribute books ; and one visit for the same purpose has been 
made to the insurgent emperor himself at Nanking. The results of all these visits 
have been given in the ‘* North China Herald,”’ printed at Shanghai. The first visit 
to the insurgents at Suchow, was made by Rev. Messrs. Crawford, Hartwell, and 
Holmes, of the Southern Baptist Board ; the next two were made by Rev. Messrs. 
Edkins, John, and others, of the London Missionary Society. The visit to Nanking 
was made by the Rey. J. L. Holmes, of the Southern Baptist Board, and a native as- 
sistant. 

The facts elicited respecting the insurgent movement at the present time, are as 
follows : 

1. Hung-Sin-Tsuen, the insurgent chief, is still alive, and residing at his royal 
palace at Nanking. He is styled by his adherents, ‘Tien Wong, i.e., Heavenly King. 
Ilis son, who is some twelve or fourteen years of age, is joined with his father in the 
government as temporal ruler, while his father is the spiritual. Tien Wong spends 
much time in reading the Christian Scriptures, which he prints and circulates com- 
plete. He is very anxious to have the Rev. I. J. Roberts, (formerly of the Southern 
Baptist Board, but now supported by private aid, and residing at Canton), come and 
reside with him and instruct him further in the faith. Mr. Roberts is the missionary 
with whom the Tien Wong studied the doctrines of Christianity, and at whose hands 
he requested baptism, previous to his engaging in his revolutionary enterprise. His 
time is chiefly occupied in literary labors, such as re-writing the history of China, 
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preparing political and religious books, &c. Religious matters are his chief concern. 
His chief aim is to destroy the Tartar dynasty, and establish his own, a native one ; 
and to destroy all false gods, and establish the worship of the ‘* Heavenly Father.”’ 
These are the two great ideas that have excited and controlled the movement from first 
to last, from the highest to the lowest officer engaged in it. 

The religious views of the insurgent chief have been found to be very erroneous. 
He holds materialistic views of God. He and his followers speak of ‘ the wife of the 
Heavenly Father,” whom they style ‘‘ the Heavenly Mother,’’ and of ** the wife of 
Jesus,’’ whom they style the ** Heavenly Sister-in-law.’’ They also speak of a * sister 
of Jesus, the daughter of the Heavenly Father,’’ who is now married to the Western 
King, who was put to death some four years since. The chief is the ** younger 
brother of Jesus ;’’ his son is the ‘‘adopted son of Jesus,’’ and styled, ‘* Junior 
Lord.’’ The Father, Elder Brother, and the Chief, (the younger brother) constitute 
a trinity, and the two first have delegated the last to rule this lower world. These 
grossly idolatrous and blasphemous views seem to have been derived from the ** vision’’ 
of the chief, which he seems to regard as actual revelations from God, in which God 
appeared to him in person, and gave him his commission to destroy idols, imps and 
Tartars, and ‘ regulate all under heaven ;’’ and also from a false interpretation of 
the figurative representations of God in the Old Testament. 

Nor is it to be wondered at, seeing he has had but little Christian instruction, that 
his early superstitions, with which the minds of all Chinese are thoroughly imbued, 
should give form or coloring to all his views. He is, however, friendly to mission- 
aries, and would build chapels for them at Nanking, where they would, (it is thought 
by some of the chief princes, of whom the inquiry was made), be allowed * to carry 
on their work in their own way.’’ Toleration for the missionary work is the most 
we can hope or desire of this strange, rising dynasty. 

2. There are ten princes who are joined with the Tien Wong in the government, 
and charged with the execution of the laws, and the prosecution of the war. Three 
of these are relatives of Tien Wong, viz.: two nephews anda cousin. The last was 
for a time connected with the missionaries of the Basle Missionary Society, by whom 
he was baptized. He was afterwards employed as a catechist in the London mission, 
both at Hongkong and Shanghai. He arrived at Nanking last year, where he was 
soon after appointed prince, as a reward for having prepared a valuable work on in- 
ternal improvements. He has recently written another work, in one part of which 
he treats of Christianity in a Scriptural and truly evangelical manner; in the other 
he advocates the adoption of European improvements, such as railroads, newspapers, 
post offices, &c., &e. The chief and other princes hold the views that he advocates 
with respect to improvement. This prince, with whom some of the missionaries of 
the London mission had an interview recently at Suchow, appears to retain his Chris- 
tian integrity, both in principle and practice, except in two particulars,—he believes 
in the visions of the chief, and has followed the custom of the chief and all the other 
princes, and become a polygamist. It is to be hoped that his writings and influence 
will serve to correct many of the errors of the insurgents. 

3. They have possession of a large and very rich region of country in the heart 
of the empire, and containing a population, probably, of considerably more than 
100,000,000. 

4. Their religious views and practices are in general as follows: (1.) There is 
but one God, the Creator and Ruler of all things, but possessing a material nature, 
(2.) Christ is the Sent of God, and came and died for the sins of the world, hence is 
the Saviour of the world. He is the greatest personage ever sent into the world, but 
not divine, and Tien Wong is next inrank. (3.) The Holy Spirit emanated or is 
sent from God, but no adequate idea is had of his divinity or being. (4.) The Heay- 
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enly Father, Jesus, the Holy Spirit, and the Tien Wong are all to be worshipped. 
(5.) Worship is performed by prayer, praise, and the burning of written prayers, 
and presenting thank-offerings of meats, tea, &c. (6.) Confucius, ancestors, and all 
the Buddhist and Taouist idols and gods, are not to be worshipped. (7.) The Chris- 
tian Sabbath is to be observed by abstaining from labor, and public worship,—wor- 
ship commencing at midnight the night previous. The Sabbath, by a mistake in 
their calendar, falls on Saturday. At present, while at war, it cannot be perfectly 
kept. (8.) Baptism is administered by sprinkling and washing the chest, and can be 
performed by any one. The rite is not now rigidly observed, though it was at first. 
(9.) The Lord’s Supper is not observed at all. (10.) The whole Bible has been 
printed and published, and is regarded as of supreme authority; though the visions 
of the chief are also regarded as Divine revelations. (11.) No pastors, deacons, nor 
churches are established. The preaching, if any, is done by the officers, civil and 
military. (12.) If missionaries will go to Nanking to reside and labor, chapels will 
be built for them at the expense of the government. (13.) Christian tracts and 
Scriptures are gladly received by them and distributed. (14.) Prayers are written’ 
by the chief and princes, and distributed among their soldiers for their use in their 
devotions. (15.) They sing the doxology as prepared by the missionaries of the 
Southern Baptist Board, and give thanks at meals. (16.) The terms used to desig- 
nate God are the same as those used by Protestant missionaries, viz.: True God, Su- 
preme Ruler, and Heavenly Father. The terms for Jesus and the Holy Spirit are also 
the same as those employed by missionaries. (17.) Religion and State affairs are 
confounded ; and Divine guidance and assistance in all civil and political affeirs are 
constantly sought and relied upon. 

Such is an outline of the religious views and practices of these singular revolution- 
ists. It isa strange mixture of heathenigm and Christianity; of superstition and 
truth. Heathenism and superstition evidently greatly preponderate. 

5. Their moral condition seems not to have been improved by the smattering 
knowledge they have of Christianity. Mr. Holmes’ impression of them as he saw 
them at Nanking, he expressed as follows : ‘*I could not perceive that there was any 
elevation of «character or sentiment to distinguish them from the great mass of the 
Chinese population.’’ Polygamy is practised by all the officers of the government. 
The chief has about thirty wives, and has in his harem about a hundred women. 
The princes are limited to thirty wives and concubines. Wine, opium and tobacco 
are by law forbidden to be used; but the law is not regarded by most who have more 
_ recently joined them. The religious interest among the original Kwangsi men, is not 
near so warm now as at the beginning of the movement. Murder, pillage and licen- 
tiousness, as is the case with most armies, are the order of the day. 

What will be the result of this revolution, it is impossible for human foresight to 
determine. That the religious features of it should have produced profound interest 
in the minds of Christians throughout the world is not strange ; for it is the effect of 
the first great shock occasioned by the collision of Christendom with heathendom in 
this land. The great stagnant pool of pagan corruption is beginning to be stirred ; 
and though at first nought but filth and impurity may appear, yet it may prepare the 
way for a purifying process. Through the preaching of the gospel in its purity by 
the missionaries of the cross, that process is already at work, and shall go on until 
the whole mass shall feel its purifying influence, for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. Idolatry in this land already trembles to its fall. And though the empire 
of Satan seems to stand firm and secure, and to mock the puny efforts of God’s ser- 
vants as yet, still the promise of God is sure, his kingdom shall come, and _ his “ will 
be done in earth as it is in heaven.’ May that glorious day be hastene4 

Ningpo, Sept. 25, 1860. 
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RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. STEVENS. 
Tour to Bassein. 

Rangoon, April 15-29, 1861. — Hav- 
ing finished my journeyings for the sea- 
son, I give some account of our village 
preaching. 

My first tour was by boat to Bassein, 
in fulfilment of a promise made to br. 
Douglass, that I would visit his field dur- 
ing his absence. For this purpose I left 
home Nov. 15, 1860, taking with me for 
assistants, Ko Myat Poo, and Moung 
Yah Koke, the Mohammedan convert. 
(His former name was Mohammed Jacob ; 
but since his baptism we have been glad 
to leave off the first name, and adopt sim- 
ply that by which he is called by the Bur- 
mese.) In this tour we were absent 
twenty-seven days, of which sixteen were 
spent on the way and eleven at Bassein. 
We stopped at eighteen towns and vil- 
lages, going and returning, and preached 
and distributed books in them fora longer 
or shorter time, usually while waiting for 
the tide, or cooking our meals. One 
Sabbath was passed at Nyoung-doung a 
large town at the entrance of the Panlang 
creek into the Irrawadi, and another at 
Pantanau. 

To enter into the details of our preach- 
ing at these various places would be but 
to report what has been so often exhibited, 
of the religious blindness and infatuation 
of the people, and of the means and ar- 
guments by which we endeavor to detach 
them from idolatry and the customs of 
their forefathers, and induce them to be- 
lieve in one only living and true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom He has sent to redeem 
the world. We encountered the usual 
amount of ignorant opposition, and ob- 
served with joy many signs of interest in 
the doctrines of the gospel ; although there 
was still an unwillingness to embrace 
them, on account of the opposition of 
friends and neighbors. 


Preaching at Pantanau. 
The largest towns visited were Nyoung- 
dong, Pantanau, Shway Loung, and 
Myoung-mya ; and the larger villages, 
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Keteah, Sah-malouk, Wai-gyee-wah, and 
Kalouktike. Inall these places, although 
the word was preached to the best of our 
ability, and tracts distributed, yet our 
work has been on this, as on many other 
occasions, only ploughing, sowing, and 
watering seed sown before by ourselves 
and others. The place with which most 
interest is associated is Pantanau, which 
is the residence of an extra assistant Com- 
missioner, J. Phillips, Esq., whose Chris- 
tian life is producing, I trust, the most 
salutary influence on the people. On the 
Sabbath we spent there, at his invitation 
many of the principal men of the place, 
with a pongyee at their head, came to- 
gether, with whom a very spirited dis- 
cussion was maintained nearly all the 
day. In the evening a still larger num- 
ber assembled, to whom I had the happi- 
ness of preaching Christ crucified for the 
sins of the whole world, as the serpent 
was lifted up in the wilderness for the 
healing of the bitten Israelites. For such 
a discourse the discussion of the day had 
been a fitting preparation, so that there 
was no interruption till its close, when I 
took my seat among the audience and in- 
vited inquiries. One of them, an official, 
had evidently studied our books with 
close attention, and was convinced of 
many important points, although he 
showed no signs of a spiritual work in 
hisheart. At the close of the day I could 
not but give thanks to God for so good an 
opportunity of setting forth the distinct- 
ive features of the blessed gospel. On 
taking leave the next morning, it was 
manifest from the remarks of the people 
and from their desire to obtain books, 
that a good impression had been made 
on their minds by the labors of the day. 

Moung Yah Koke entered heartily into 
the work, and was especially interested 
in what he here witnessed. He is a man 
of clear views, of a ready command of the 
Burmese language, and has a heart to use 
it for Christ and for the salvation of the 
benighted. 

Objections to the Gospel. 

In many instances we found a dispo- 

sition to turn away, or to oppose, on the 
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first announcement of our message, evi- 
dently from a wrong impression of the 
nature of the gospel, and of the object of 
its preachers ; but that inclination gave 
place to apparent interest, which deepened 
as the truth was developed, that Christ 
came into the world to save men from 
sin for which, confessedly, their own re- 
ligion makes no provision. Yet after 
all, when it came distinetly to be appre- 
hended, that to be saved by Christ in- 
volves the abandonment of ancestral cus- 
toms and all their cherished works of 
merit, the sacrifice seemed too great, and 
they were ready to say with Felix, ‘Go 
thy way for this time.”’ 

Multitudes, again, after every objection 
has been removed, and they have nothing 
additional to urge, fall back upon the 
old charge, ‘*But your religion sanctions 
the taking of animal life."’ To meet them 
on this point, besides defending ourselves, 
we take the offensive, and show from the 
infinite number and variety of animaleu- 
lw everywhere diffused in nature, especi- 
ally as revealed by the microscope, that to 
avoid the taking of animal life is a natu- 
ral impossibility; therefore Gaudama 
himself was guilty of it, during the forty- 
five years of his divinity ; and therefore 
according to his own teachings, he can- 
not now be in Nigban, but must be suf- 
fering the demerit of these sins. Also, 
that it being thus impossible to avoid the 
taking of animal life, the command to 
avoid it shows either that Gaudama, who 
gave it, could not have known the extent 
in which animal life is diffused, and 
therefore could not have been God, or 
else, knowing it and commanding an im- 
possibility, was cruel, and therefore could 
not have been divine. To this argument 
they have never ventured a rejoiner. 


Bassein as a Missionary Field. 


With Bassein itself as a missionary 
field, 1 was greatly pleased. It is an im- 
portant place; and evidently, from the 
great number of religious structures still 
standing, it was at one time a stronghold 
of Buddhism. And this character, I 


should judge, it still retains to a certain 
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extent, the people, during the time of our 
stay there, being absorbed in religious 
festivals and offerings, to a degree far 
beyond what I have witnessed in Ran- 
goon. But there is evidence that the 
truth, like the leaven, is producing its 
legitimate effects ; and there is much rea- 
son to expect, that the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the work there will soon witness 
the rising up of an efficient church among 
the Burmese, and we may hope also 
among the Chinese. For Bassein is dis- 
tinguished among the stations in Bur- 
mah by the fact that six of that people 
have been hopefully converted and gath- 
ered into the church. May the church 
soon be permitted to hail the return of 
their absent shepherd. 


Baptisms in Rangoon. 


On Sunday, the 7th inst., I had the 
pleasure of baptizing six candidates in 
Kan-dau-gyee, the beautiful lake near 
Shway-dagong, of whom five were natives 
of India, and one an East Indian. The 
former were brought in chiefly through 
the labors of Anthravad, a beloved brother 
belonging to one of the regiments of se- 
poys recently removed to Madras. He is 
a worthy servant of the Lord, who, I 
hope, will one day be set apart by ordi- 
nation to the work of the ministry. We 
are not without hope that he will return 
to us by and by, and continue his labors 
where God has so much blessed him. We 
commenced last Sabbath a service in Hin- 
dustani in our brick chapel, immediately 
after the Burmese service. The service 
was conducted by our Armenian brother, 
Mr. Abraham, whose baptism I have 
before mentioned. 


Tour up the Pazoondoung—Hopeful Cases. 


On Wednesday, Dec. 19, 1860, I left 
home by boat, in company with two as- 
sistants, for a tour up the Pazoon-doung 
creek, and proceeded as far as Kyoon- 
galay. We were absent one week, dur- 
ing which we preached at ten different 
villages. 

It was my first visit up this stream, 
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and I was much pleased with our recep- 
tion, Although a portion of our field 
little cultivated as yet, there are some 
hopeful indications. In severa] places we 
found individuals who had our books, and 
were reading them to profit. There was 
one case of special interest. A man and 
his wife who had lived in Rangoon for 
several years, who had had a good deal of 
intercourse with the Christians and mis- 
sionaries, and had asked for baptism but 
had been deferred, subsequently left the 
town; and, going up this stream, had 
settled not far from a village of Karen 
Christians. Here he seems to have taken 
a decided stand for Christianity, although 
in the midst of the heathen only. One 
of his neighbors, a silversmith, has also 
apparently been convinced by what he 
learned of this man, procured one of our 
books, and has been reading it, and de- 
fending its doctrines to others. 

When we called there, much to our dis. 
appointment, both of these men were ab- 
sent; but all that we observed while there 
confirmed the truth of what we had heard. 
The wife of the man who had removed 
from Rangoon, told us she was nearer now 
being a Christian than when in town, 
and that she was in the habit of praying 
to the Eternal God and Jesus Christ. For- 
tunately also we met with a nephew of 
the absent silversmith, a young man of 
unusual sobriety and thoughtfulness, and 
evincing a disposition to consider the 
truth. With him we lefta volume of 
the Life of Christ and Digest, bound to- 
gether, for his uncle, exhorting him to 
study it with him. In a village farther 
down the stream, we also met a black- 
smith of like character, with whom we 
left a copy of the same volume. 


Pastoral Labor—Baptisms. 


The Sabbath we passed at Yin-dike- 
saik, the Karen village already referred 
to, which is the residence of the pastor, 
Moung Lay. On the day of our arrival, 
he was absent ona tour of visitation to 
the several churches of his district, over 
which, we trust, the Holy Ghost has 
made him overseer. At certain seasons 
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he goes the rounds of these churches, 
preaching and administering the ordin- 
ances, they being supplied with preach- 
ing in the intervals by younger brethren, 
according to the measure of their abili- 
ties, who are themselves looking forward 
to becoming pastors, when they shall 
have earned the confidence of the churches, 


On Saturday Moung Lay returned 
from his visitation, and immediately be- 
gan the preparatory meetings for the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper. These 
meetings were for prayer and confession, 
no one seeming to feel it allowable to par- 
take of the communion without a previ- 
ous confession of his sins before the 
church. 


On the Sabbath I had the pleasure of 
preaching in Burmese, which the Karens 
generally understand, to a congregation 
of about two hundred persons; after 
which ten or twelve candidates for bap- 
tism were examined. Among them were 
children of not more than nine or ten 
years. The votes were taken by ballot, 
one in ten in the negative being equiva- 
lent to a refusal of the applicant. Of the 
whole number, four only were received, 
who were immediately after baptized by 
the pastor in the neighboring stream. 
The ordinance of the Supper closed the 
exercises of the day, which, I doubt not, 
were as refreshing to others as they were 
to myself. 

It was truly gratifying to observe the 
order, decorum and dignity with which 
the pastor presided in all the meetings of 
the day and of the evening preceding. 


On Sunday, April 21st, four Burmese, 
amanand three women, were baptized 
by Ko En, in the lake near Shway da- 
gong. The man is a certificated pleader 
in the courts of Rangoon, and one of the 
women is his wife. In them therefore 
we have the accession of another family 
to the company of Christians. The other 
two women likewise were of one family, 
of which a son in one case and a husband 
in the other had been previously baptized. 
That the Spirit from on high may truly 
sanctify them all to his service is our 
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earnest prayer. There are some other 
candidates also before the church. 

On Friday, the 19th, brn. Bixby and 
Cross with their families, left us for 
Toungoo. Thenews of the Shans coming 
over in such large numbers from the Bur- 
mese side of the fronticr,* was of such 
a cheering nature that he was anxious to 
be among them as soon as possible, in 
hope of gaining the more influence, if he 
can now in their time of need be of any 
special service to them. I trust a precious 
harvest is awaiting his sickle from among 
that people. It is said they are anxious 
to have Christian teachers sent among 
them. 

Our eyes are unto the Lord, and our 
hope and our expectation are from Him. 
It seems to me the cloud is hovering over us. 
O may prayer prevail, so that it may 
burst in blessings more abundant than 
we have room to receive them. 


*See Magazine for September, pp. 318, 319. 


LETTER FROM DR. BINNEY.* 
The Bassein Association. 


Kemendine, April 29, 1861.—I had an 
exceedingly pleasant visit to Bassein. 
Mr. Beecher kindly let his boat come for 
me, so that I was every way comfortable 
on the river, which was of some import- 
ance, as it takes five days to reach the 
place. I was very much pleased with 
what I saw and heard. The meeting of 
the Association opened punctually at the 
time appointed, and everything moved on 
as though they were used to it. During 
the three days’ session, the letters from 
the churches were read, and the queries, 
theological and casuistical, noted. The 
discussion of those queries went through 


*An account of the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, and of the ordination of the Karen 
pastor, was given in a letter from Mr. Van 
Meter, in the Magazine for Sept., p. 330. 
Dr. Binney communicates above some ad- 
ditional intelligence. The reader has also in 
this letter the benefit of seeing how similar is 
the impression made upon different minds by 
the same events. Ep. Maa. 
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the whole session, and added great inter- 
est to the meeting. The churches, min- 
isters and schools are in a very encour- 
aging state—to me it appeared especially 
80, as their effurts seemed largely to rely 
upon Karens for support. It was truly 
cheering to see 800 or 900 Christian Ka- 
rens collected together for such purposes, 
and to witness the intelligence and ener- 
gy with which they attended to the busi- 
ness. On Sabbath forenoon there must 
have been not less than a thousand or 
eleven hundred Christian Karens, nearly 
all from abroad, and among the best 
members of the church. I was gratified 
to meet many of my old pupils and some 
of Dr. Wade's pupils, and to see that 
they are among ‘‘ not the least valuable 
men there.’’ I was not ashamed of any 
who took any public part in the Associa- 
tion, as most of them did. I am quite 
willing the tree should be judged by the 
fruit. Mr. Beecher speaks well of them. 
But what to me was most conclusive, was 
the places assigned them, and the manner 
in which they performed their duties. 
The senior pastors in the Association, the 
men whom br. Abbott ordained, are 
strong, reliable men. They reminded 
me of some of our fathers in the Baptist 
ministry at home, who learned the value 
of education from the want of it, and re- 
solved that their sons in the ministry 
should not suffer as they had done. They 
were the men who provided Institutions 
and urged young men to them in our own 
land, and that same class are nobly doing 
up that same work in Bassein. They see 
the advantages arising from education, 
and how it would add even to their own 
usefulness. I was greatly interested with 
the part they took in all the discussions 
respecting education— manifesting a 
warm sympathy in all our remarks in be- 
half of village schools, Mr. Beecher’s 
school, and for my own work. 


The Ordination of a Karen Pastor. 


On Friday night the Home Mission ser- 
mon was preached by Shah Shoo, a pupil 
of mine in Maulmain. It wasa faithful, 
sensible sermon, not long, but directly to 
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the point. He seemed to know what he 
wished to say, and when he had said it, 
he stopped. On Saturday night, Pah 
Boo, a former pupil of mine in Maul- 
main, was examined for ordination. He 
passed one of the best examinations I ever 
attended. After stating his religious ex- 
perience and call to the work of the min- 
istry, no one had a question to ask,—he 
had finished the work. It was left to me 
to conduct the examination, as to his 
views of doctrine, &c. His answers were 
deliberate, to the point, and very satisfac- 
tory. On one or two points only did he 
hesitate, and then he promptly said, ‘+I do 
not know.”’ A little change of the ques- 
tion, however, showed him that he did 
know, and could answer intelligently and 
satisfactorily. One of these questions in- 
volved the subject of ‘* close communion.”’ 
I put it indirectly, in order to ascertain 
how far he understood and approved the 
principles on which we rest the practice. 
So soon as he saw what I was seeking, 
his answers were clear and decided. I 
was surprised to see his views so clear and 
correct, and so well sustained from Scrip- 
ture. 

Sabbath morning was devoted to the or- 
dination sermon—the pastoral relation 
and its duties. In the afternoon he was 
ordained. Ordaining prayer and hand of 
fellowship by native pastors. Charge to 
the candidate by myself, and address to 
the church by br. Beecher. As soon as 
Mr. B. closed his address, an elder of the 
church arose some distance from us, and 
in a short speech responded to the ad- 
dress. This part was not in our pro- 
gramme, and it took us all by surprise ; 
but it was beautifully and touchingly 
done. In a few remarks, simple, clear 
and to the point, he, for himself and for 
the church, accepted, as from the Lord, 
the precious gift of a pastor, with all its 
accompanying duties and responsibilities, 
and pledged himself and the church to an 
effort rightly to sustain the relation, so 
that God might be pleased and that pas- 
tor and church might be happy and use- 
ful—and asked the prayers of all present 
that God would help them to be faithful. 


_ Through God’s grace, we are not yet 
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It had a very good effect upon that large 
assembly. The whole Association-pro- 
ceedings and my visit have greatly en- 
couraged me in my own work. It is not 
in vain; it is worth living for, and, if 
need be, dying for. 


MAULMAIN BURMAN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. J. BR. HASWELL, 


Darkness Changed to Light. 


Amherst, April 8, 1861.—During our 
travels we have met with much to cause 
us to look to the Lord only for increase. 
At the Toungthoo village spoken of last 
year, I was permitted to baptize another 
hopeful convert. The state of things at 
this village is most encouraging. Last 
year, on our visit, we found but a single 
man who would listen to our preaching ; 
and he had for five long years been feel- 
ing his way to the Saviour of sinners, 
aided by a bound volume of tracts and 
the teaching of the Spirit. Then we en- 
countered the most bitter opposition. 
The countenances of some of the villagers 
in conversation with us verily seemed 
fiendish. This year, those who on the 
former visit appeared most turbulent and 
bitter were our best listeners. The zay- 
at was thronged during our stay, and the 
three assistants and myself were thorough- 
ly wearied in body by continued preach- 
ing. 

The Amherst people, Dr. Judson used 
to say, were very like the rocks abund- 
ant here, hard and immovable. I do not 
think the comparison untrue. There are 
one or two persons in the village, who for 
a long time have appeared to be in a strait 
betwixt two—whether to believe in Christ 
or remain in their idolatry. Our hopes 
concerning them have been deferred so 
long that the heart has. been made sick. 
In Maulmain, a few Sabbaths since, I 
had the privilege of seeing seven willing 
converts baptized by the Burmese pastor. 
Three of them are lads from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age, of good promise, 
belonging to our school. 
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discouraged in this work of preaching to 
the heathen; and, though the blessing 
may tarry long, and even others reap 
where we have sown, God’s word shall 
not return unto Him void. 


PROME MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. KINCAID. 


Cheering Tours. 


May 18, 1861.—I have made two some- 
what extensive tours among the villages, 
and preached in many places where the 
gospel had never been carried before, and 
for the most part was treated civilly, in 
some villages urged to comeagain. Still, 
most of my time was spent where I have 
often preached before, and whole villages 
are turning from lieathenism. I cannot 
say they are Christians; but they are en- 
lightened, and many of them appear to 
be near the kingdom. In one village 
where there are two Christian families, 
the kyoung or monastery has been aban- 
doned by the priests, as the people re- 
fused to support the priests any longer, 
and the building is now given to the 
Christians for a Christian school. Bur- 
mans and Karens will meet there and 
study, these coming rains, in both lan- 
guages. 

In another village, only about two miles 
off, Buddhism is entirely given up, and I 
trust a number are taught by the Holy 
Spirit, and will soon be baptized. In 
seven or eight other villages there is a 
spiritof inquiry. The weather was fright- 
fully hot, and we are looking for the 
rains to come. One officer, who was not 
exposed one-fifth as much as 1 was, was 
struck down, and died in a few days. 


HENTHADA MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. CRAWLEY. 
Revival in Mrs. Ingalls’ Field, 
Henthada, April 1, 1861.—My princi- 
pal object in writing at this time is to 
give an early report of the revival in con- 
nection with Mrs. Ingalls’ labors. I will 
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not do more than give the leading facts of 
the glorious movement. Mrs. Ingalls has 
for some six months past been hard at 
work in a district distant about one day’s 
journey from this place. At Letpidau, 
however, the place to which I now refer 
as being the scene of such a marked out- 
pouring of God's Spirit, she had been la- 
boring only about six weeks, or two 
months at farthest. About a fortnight 
ago she wrote, urging me to come; and, 
having judged for myself of their worthi- 
ness, I baptized a number who had asked 
for baptism. Of course I did not need to 
be urged twice, but started at once. I 
met Mrs. Ingalls at Taingdau, where one 
of my assistants is stationed, and after 
examining and baptizing three young wo- 
men, accompanied Mrs. I. to Letpidau, 
where I remained six days, witnessing 
with joyful wonder the new state of 
things which God had brought about 
through the labors of his servant. On 
Sunday, March 24, I baptized twelve, 
(having the previous day baptized three 
who lived at another village.) 

But this is not all. The whole dis- 
trict seems stirred up to inquire whether 
these things are so. In a word, revival 
seems the only word adapted to describe 
the state of feeling which I witnessed. 

Within the last three months, in con- 
nection with the truly devoted and really 
self-denying labors of sister Ingalls, 
twenty-one have been baptized and re- 
ceived into the church of Christ. And 
within the same time, five in this district. 
And there is every reason to belicve these 
are only the first fruits, to be followed by 
a glorious harvest! Lift up your heads 
then from the dust of financial embar- 
rassment,’’ and praise the Lord. 


NINGPO MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MRS. KNOWLTON. 
Tour to Jih-z-kong. 

Ningpo, Feb. 1861.—On one of the 
last Saturday evenings of 1860, the old 
brother from Jih-z-kong arrived at our 
house, and with unusual earnestnesy 
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begged the pastor to go to his village, in 
order to visit the Christians and instruct 
some inquirers, suggesting at the same 
time, that it was very desirable the Sz- 
meo (teacher’s wife) should accompany 
him, as there were quite a number of 
women desirous to learn about the doc- 
trine. 

Accordingly, early on Monday morn- 
ing, we started. To western eyes, our 
company, as we left the house, would 
have been a curious spectacle. First, 
our ‘‘coolie,’’ (man of all work,) with 
our beds rolled in matting,—dangling 
from one end of the split bamboo across 
his shoulder, and our two brass foot stoves 
and a large bundle of books from the 
other. The other servant,—our good old 
Christian cook—equipped in the same 
manner, bearing our provision baskets 
and another huge basket containing a 
furnace and fuel, with the rice kettles 


-and bottles of water and of milk, also his 


own provisions, bed,ete. Mr. Knowlton, 
with a few books under his arm, and I 
myself, seated on my faithful little pony, 
brought up the rear. Horseback riding 
is with me a decidedly practical business. 
Any one who saw me on that morning 
would have scarcely fancied that I was 


“Bent all on pleasure, * * * * * ” 


for the saddle would put that quite out 
of the question. It is an antiquated 
thing, cast off by some British officer's 
wife, when they left Ningpo in 1845; 
and the last time the polished, treacher- 
ous flag-stones came out from under my 
horse's feet, I fell too heavily on the horn, 
and broke it off. However, to help 


“ make the balance true,” 
I had that morning our umbrellas and a 
small satchel depending from the right 
side. It was very chilly, and I wore my 
fur lined riding jacket, and threw a large 
plaid shaw] across my lap. 

Soon after leaving the house, our path 
lay through the execution ground ; where, 
a few days previous, about a dozen poor 
wretches had been beheaded and disem- 
bowelled ; and, notwithstanding the rain 
that had intervened, the patches of blood 
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were still visible on the foot beaten earth. 
Such is the power of the association of 
ideas, that the horrid sight made me quite 
sick, hardly less so than it does every 
time I am the unwilling spectator of the 
human butcheries that so frequently oc. 
cur at our very doors. 


Chinese Canal Boats. 


At the West Gate, we took a canal 
boat, and were joined by Mrs. Wong, 
our girls’ school teacher. These canal 
boats are not so broad as an omnibus; 
but they are twice as long ; in the middle 
they are scarcely more than a foot above 
the water ; but the ends are higher. The 
covering is of coarse bamboo matting, in 
sections, bent over the top and slipped 
into a mortise which fastens it. It is so 
low that one is not able to sit even ona 
foot stool, unless it is in the centre. In 
the distance, they look not unlike a mam- 
moth tortoise. They are painted reddish 
brown, without and within. One can 
hardly imagine anything more rude to 
have existed, before the Divine pattern 
given to Noah for the ark. There is but 
one attempt at ornament ;—that is near 
the bow, a pair of staring eyeballs. They 
are six or eight inches in diameter, and 
with an undue preponderance of the 
‘“‘white.”’ If the low-dah (boat man) is 
asked, ‘‘why he has it,’’ in nine cases 
out of ten he will return no answer. At 
some of the other ports, however, where 
this class have had more intercourse with 
foreigners, and have picked up a few 
sentences of our language,—in reply to 
that question he will say, ‘Ile no see, 
how can he walkee ?”’ 


Face of the Country. 


The rice plains of China are cut into a 
complete net work by the numerous 
canals, The scenery is too monotonous 
to be beautiful. It is chiefly field after 
field of rice, or vegetables, divided by the 
ditches, by means of which they are over- 
flowed; or drained, as suits the state of 
the crop or the fallow ground. The 
hillocks, and their groves of cypress, 
which are seattered everywhere on this 
vast plain, are ancient tombs, ‘The more 
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recent ones are far more numerous; but 
being of simple masonry, to preserve the 
unburied coffin, and generally unsheltered 
by trees, they are less conspicuous. But 
wherever nature has placed a hill or a 
grove, it is consecrated to Buddha. And 
from cock crowing till daylight, and again 
before the evening twilight, from every 
lovely dell may be heard the tinkling bell 
and the measured drum, accompanying the 
low chant of the monks and priests. 
Curiosity of the People. 

When we reached our school room, it 
was already filled with the men, women 
and children of the village. The breth- 
ren seemed very much pleased to see us, 
and according to Chinese custom greeted 
us by shaking each his own hands and a 
succession of low bows. The women, 
many of whom had never seen a foreign 
female before, pushed each other in no 
very gentle way, to get as near me as 
possible. I addressed one of the most 
elderly in the usual form of salutation. 
They expressed much surprise ‘that the 
foreign woman could speak to them,” and 
one who was on the outer circle ran out 
of doors, exclaiming to an approaching 
company, ‘*Do come and see this wonder- 
ful woman ; she can speak our language.”’ 
My hair and dress were closely examined ; 
my satchel with its small Bible, knitting 
work, etc., was a great curiosity; my 
gloves were tried on at least thirty hands, 
and I was plied with questions so rapidly 
that Mrs. Wong came to my assistance. 
This, however, was not entirely satisfac- 
tory ; each one thought herself entitled to 
receive, direct from myself, answers re- 
specting my age, the number and ages of 
our children, ete. A lad twelve years 
old, to whom Mr. K. had shown some 
kindness ona former visit, wishing to 
manifest his regard for me, made himself 
a standing place close to my right hand, 
and said to the company somewhat rude- 
ly, **What are you all asking the same 
. question for? You know their son is 
dead, and they have no children !’’ One 
woman, with kind consideration, asked 
if I were not hungry and weary? I told 
her yes, and that if she would get the 
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friends to withdraw till after dinner, I 
would again talk with them about Jesus, 
and read some of his holy words to them. 

When we had a little quiet, I com- 
menced examining the boys. The first 
one brought his book and placing it on 
my lap, turned about, and with a loud 
voice and rapid enunciation, went on re- 
peating the characters of the ‘‘Saen-sz- 
king’? — three character classic. The 
teacher called out, ‘Eh! Eh! when you 
recite to the foreign teachers, you must 
turn your face toward them, and you 
need not speak so loud either.”’ 

Mr. Knowlton was all this time talk- 
ing to a more attentive, less curious 
group in another part of the room. After 
partaking of our hasty dinner in the 
midst of this crowd, they were invited to 
sit while we had worship ; and the whole 
company remained quiet, while Jesus 
was preached to them. A few appeared 
heartily interested, and after the service 
lingered to converse. These were urged 
to immediate repentance and trust in 
Christ for salvation. 


Seclusion of Chinese Females. 


Kong, a Christian who lives in a 
neighboring hamlet, came to accompany 
us across the fields to his home. Here 
again an inquisitive crowd awaited us, to 
whom Mr. K. preached for about half an 
hour. Kong at once introduced me to 
his mother ; and when I asked to see his 
wife, he replied, she will be in when she 
has made the tea. After waiting some 
time, I again asked for her, and received 
the same answer. He has often been at 
our house, and I told him, for the third 
time, pleasantly, but firmly, that if he 
did not allow me to see his wife, I would 
not taste tea in his house. He laughed 
and said, ‘Of course you will drink tea.” 
And when he afterwards came in, bearing 
the tray with its cups of the smoking 
beverage, 1 immediately rose to leave. 
They protested vociferously. But I told 
him that I came to see his wife as well 
as his mother, and that I intended to do 
so, if I could find her, at the same time 
walking toward the kitchen, where I 
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found the poor timid woman, very much 
confused at meeting me there, or meeting 
me at all, in fact. A few moments’ con- 
versation assured her that I only desired 
her to be a disciple of Jesus, and together 
with her husband bring up their children 
in the fear of God. 

This is but an illustration of the diffi- 
culty we meet in having anything like 
familiar intercourse with the families of 
the converts. There are wives of native 
preachers living here in Ningpo, who 
have never been in the missionaries’ 
houses; and itis but seldom that the 
families of the members attend chapel ser- 
vices. If the pastor calls at their houses 
for religious conversation and prayer, in 
most cases the wife and daughters will 
not leave their accustomed places by the 
tea kettle. It is in vain to insist that tea 
is not desired. It must be brought. 
Custom binds these poor captives with 
chains of iron. And while it is pleasant 
to see the respect and absolute reverence, 
which sons pay to their aged mothers, it 
is painful and disgusting to witness the 
positive slavery of their wives. 

We often urge upon the converts the 
duty of teaching their wives and daugh- 
ters to read the Bible. They will some- 
times acknowledge the desirableness of it ; 
but more frequently, with their own pe- 
culiar laugh and shrug, reply, ‘‘ We have 
no such custom, and how can women, 
who have to dress their own hair and bind 
their feet, besides boiling their rice, have 
any time for learning to read? Impossi- 
ble, impossible !”’ 

However, it is pleasant to add, that 
there are a few middle aged women, who 
have met weekly or oftener at our house 
or the chapel, for more than two years, 
for the purpose of learning to read, and 
for the study of the Scriptures. Some of 
the number read well. At Chusan and 
at Jih-z-kong, the reluctance on the part 
of the women to learn to read is not 80 
strong, as in ‘this polished, literary city 
of Ningpo.”’ 

The Evening Worship. 

To return to our evening services. 

When the candles were lighted, the room 
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was speedily filled. And as the word was 
preached, the interest seemed even greater 
than during the previous services; and 
when it closed, at about nine o'clock, 
they seemed not much inclined to dis. 
perse. Two young women seemed to be 
earnest, sincere inquirers. Without any 
suggestion from us they were learning to 
read, and repeated to me, in a grave and 
intelligent manner, many passages of 
Scripture. One is the wife of a boat- 
man ; the other, betrothed to a respect- 
able man, is the youngest child of a 
wealthy old man, who about two years 
ago invited Mr. Knowlton to his village 
and his house ; but his subsequent aversion 
to gospel truth led us to believe that his 
motives were only sinister, This daugh- 
ter, however, who, strange to say, is her 
father’s pet, appeared deeply impressed, 
and says she has worshipped no false god 
since that time; that she trusts alone in 
Jesus for salvation, and that she longs to 
be instructed in the way of life more per- 
fectly. Our conversation with these and 
other interesting inquirers was prolonged 
till weariness obliged us to conclude, 
which we did by promising to visit the 
young women’s village the next day. 
Our host held a consultation with the 
school teacher and the servants, relative 
to a sleeping place for us, and the decis- 


ion was one with which we were well - 


pleased. The place assigned us was on 
a kind of shelf, just broad enough for a 
bed, over the kitchen; that part of the 
house being but a single story. At mid- 
day the thermometer had stood, in the 
sun, at 100°; but soon after sunsct, it 
fell to 35°, which to us is intensely cold, 
and the stars, which peeped through the 
crevices of the house, brought no warmth 
in their rays. The company seemed not 
at all inclined to disperse ; but with many 
prayers we committed the day’s labors to 
our gracious heavenly Father and our- 
selves to his care, and sought our pillow. 
The Chinese keep very late hours. Several . 
neighbors meet in one place, and sip their 
tea, and smoke, and chat; and repeat 
over and over again, long tales, some- 
times truthful, and sometimes fabulous. 
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Chinese Chanting. 


This evening we could now and then 
distinguish the name of Jesus. O glori- 
ous name! when will it be known and 
loved in all these households? When the 
young women retired, it was to ‘‘sing 
themselves asleep,’’ by chanting the ten 
commandments in rhyme. Mrs. Wong 
shared the blanket of our host’s sister-in- 
law. This woman has a most violent 
temper, and she and her husband had 
never been patterns of domestic bliss. 
But about six weeks ago he died, and now 
ber pious howlings, which take place ac- 
cording to custom every seventh day, 
have been so vehement as to destroy her 
voice, and she is unable to speak, save in 
the lowest whisper. Mrs. Wong’s voice, 
however, was in most excellent order, and 
appeared likely to continue so for an in- 
detinite length of time. 


But the old assistant and the school- 
master, having knocked the ashes from 
their last pipe, I begged Mrs. Wong to 
go to sleep; her pleasant answer roused 
the young woman, who, as if by instinct, 
commenced chanting the ten command- 
ments. Shanghai cocks, like their species 
everywhere, commenced crowing about 
three o'clock ; and we had hardly slept 
three hours, when those whose perch was 
not four feet from us, began their morn- 
ing ery. This was too common an occur- 
rence to disturb the sleeping household, 
and it afforded us two hours for sweet 
meditation and prayer before the arduous 
duties of the coming day. 

The sun had not dried the frost from 
the crisp grass, when our boatman’s scull 
was again parting the quiet waters of the 
broad canal. There were a few pine clad 
rocky hills on our right, and the usual 
variety of simple tombs, grand old mau- 
solea, hamlet and village. But the little 
company of converts who that morning 
passed along awoke a newecho, one never 
before heard in all that valley. The 
music was now gentle and solemn ; and 
now, bounding and cheerful. Our Amer- 
ican friends would have recognized Orton- 
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ville; but they could never have guessed 
that those strange words were, 
“Jerusalem, my happy home,” 
and so of 
“There is a happy land,” 
and others. 
Attentive Hearers. 

At one village where we stopped, an 
attentive crowd listened to the word 
preached for more than an hour. I was 
so much fatigued that it was proposed 
that I should remain quiet in the boat, 
while Mrs. Wong talked to the women 
in an inner apartment; but their curios- 
ity could not be restrained. They were 
constantly sending messages for me to go 
within, and I consented on condition that 
I might only speak of Jesus and the doc- 
trine. As soon asI stepped on shore, a 
crowd of men and boys followed me to the 
room where the women were assembled, 
and seemed quite determined to follow 
mein. I asked them if they were not 
rude, to leave off listening to the teacher 
in order to follow me? ‘Those are true 
words,’’ exclaimed several of the women, 
and nearly all of them at once returned to 
the place where Mr. Knowlton was 
preaching. 

I was much interested in several elder- 
ly females, one very aged, and leaning on 
her pilgrim’s staff, with her rosary about 
her wrist, and her lips ceased not to move 
with the name of Buddha. I begged her 
to cast away that worthless, gloomy 
trust, and believe in Jesus, who would 
take all her sins away without money 
and without price, and give her a man- 
sion in glory. Several listened with ear- 
nestness; and it was not till weariness 
obliged me to rest, that they began the 
usual complimentary questions, about 
my age, etc. It was asked if we really had 
no children in our house. Mrs. Wong 
replied, ‘‘No—they had a beautiful, noble 
little boy ; very wise too; but he is not. 
Jesus has taken him to heaven.’’ Those 
mothers’ hearts were touched, for their 
sharp voices were lowered, and in gentle 
tones they expressed their sympathy. 
In her answer, Mrs. Wong, as usual, dis- 
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regarded my request, that our son should 
not be referred to, unless associated with 
our daughters. ‘‘Yes,’’ I continued, 
‘*since our dear little boy went to Jesus’ 
place, God has given usa no less lovely 
precious daughter. We cherished her 
just the same as we did her brother, and 
our sorrow was the same when she left 
us.’’ I told them that in the Saviour’s 
love there was no distinction, that a soul 
was a soul, without any reference to the 
human body, and that He died for all. 
Some of the listeners soliloquized, ‘‘these 
are truly wonderful. words.’’ It was 
with a sad heart that we left them, pray- 
ing that the precious seed just sown might 
spring up and bear fruit to the glory of 
our blessed Redeemer. 

Our visit to the house of the young 
maiden was necessarily short ; for press- 
ing duties awaited us at home, towards 
which we were obliged to turn our faces. 

We have since made several short trips 
into the country, and have everywhere 
met with kindness, and with those who 
would give respectful attention to the 
Word. But daily we are constrained to 
plead in anguish of soul, “*O Holy Spirit, 
come and soften these hard hearts, and 
open these blind eyes!’’ We read of re- 
vivals in almost every part of the world, 
and we doso long and pray for China, 
poor dark China!—the very place, 
‘«where Satan's seat is.’’ We know our 
God is merciful, and but for the few 
tokens of his remembrance, graciously 
granted us, we should fear that China 
was forgotten. These encourage us to 
labor and pray and to expect still greater 
blessings. 


LETTER FROM MR. JENKINS. 


A New Field. 

Ningpo, China, March 18, 1861.—At 
my last writing, we were expecting to 
make a visit to the King-w6 district ; but 
the rebels having thrown themselves into 
the country lying between, cutting off 
the road, the visit was postponed. We 
are now again preparing for the journey. 
Br. Lord has concluded to accompany 
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me in the place of br. Knowlton, whose 
labors demand his presence at Ningpo 
and Chusan. 

I have before intimated my earnest de- 
sire to visit this field, and, if it should be 
thought advisable, to make it a perma- 
nent location. The field is certainly an 
inviting one, calling upon us to enter in 
and cultivate it. Those of our number 
who have visited it, I know to be anxious 
to occupy it themselves. I sincerely hope 
our brethren may reach the field first. 

God has truly blessed the labors of our 
mission here ; will He not crown it with 
success elsewhere? The country is, in 
one sense, thrown open to the religion of 
Jesus. The recent treaty stipulations 
seem to give the missionary free access to 
the people. It requires the actual going 
forth, however, of the missionary, to test 
the sincerity of the law and the officials. 
It is thought that n> hindranses will be 
offered to the progress of the gospel in 
this province. Indeed, those of the vari- 
ous missions who have established sta- 
tions in remote parts of the province, 
have met with good encouragement.— 
May we not look for the same encourage- 
ment at Kingwé? 


Movements of the Insurgents. 


The rebels are still in the vicinity of 
Hang-chow. We hear of their taking 
districts and of their threatened approach 
upon Ningpo some time during the pres- 
entseason. Wecould wish that we might 
be spared the dreadful scenes of carnage 
which follow in their track; yet this is 
hardly possible. The country seems ripe 
for the insurgents, and as yet no Imperial 
army has been able to stay their progress. 

Review of a Year. 


We have now been in China one year. 
Not for a moment have we longed for 
home. The Lord has blessed us; and, 
though not able, as yet, to do much for 
the Master, we do not despair of doing 
something for the glory of his name. 
During the year spent at Ningpo, great 
changes have taken place. Two families 
have returned home to England; two 
others have spent a short time in Japan, 
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all in pursuit of health ; and now a third 
family is about to leave us for the North, 
as the only hope of saving one laborer 
from an early grave. May we be spared 
yet a little while. 


SIAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. TELFORD. 
Tour to Chentaboon. 


Bangkok, Feb. 26, 1861.—We left 
Bangkok on the 10th of December, ac- 
companied by the Rev. J. Willson and 
the Rev. 8. G. McFarland, of the Presby- 
terian Mission, for Chentaboon. This, 
the chief town of a province of the same 
name, is located on the eastern coast of 
the Gulf of Siam, about 180 miles, by 
sea and river, from this place. A pleas- 
ant sail of three days brought us to the 
mouth of the Chentaboon river. 

The gulf along this route is dotted with 
numerous islands, and the coast presents 
a variety of hills, headlands and moun- 
tains, most pleasant and exhilarating to 
those whose vision has long been bounded 
by the monotonous plains of Bangkok. 

We entered the mouth of the Chenta- 
boon river early on Friday morning, and 
arrived at the governor's residence about 
ten o'clock. We found him located on a 
branch of the main river, in a miserable 
village, close to extensive fortifications. 

Wishing to present our passport, we 
called at the house of the governor, and 
waited a long time for admittance. In 
answer to our inquiries, one told us that 
his excellency was sick ; another that he 
was overseeing the workmen who were 
busy making preparations to burn the 
dead body of his mother ; another that he 
was asleep. As the last was probably 
the truth, and we knew no one dared 
wake him, we determined to visit Ban- 
ku-cha, a Chinese town, about a half 
hour's walk distant. On our way, we 


passed through the fortifications above 
noticed, and found them overgrown with 
grass and wild vines, and in a very dilap- 
idated condition. They were built some 
twenty-five years since, as a protection 
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against the encroachments of Cochin 
Chinese. 

We found Ban-ku-cha a much smaller 
place than we expected. When this 
place was visited, twenty-six years since, 
by the Rev. Dr. Bradley and the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson, of the American Board, its 
population was estimated at 4,000. At 
present it cannot contain more than one- 
fourth of that number. We subsequently 
found that the population throughout the 
entire district has diminished in about 
the same proportion. This is in part 
owing to the fact that twenty-five years 
since this province was for years the cen- 
tre of extensive warlike operations against 
the Cochin Chinese; and in part owing 
to the oppressive character of the govern- 
or. We were well received, and distrib- 
uted but a few books, as our chief object 
in visiting the place thus early was to be- 
come acquainted with the localities of the 
numerous towns in the vicinity, that we 
might lay our plans to better advantage. 


Reception by the Governor. 


On our return we found the governor, 
after sume delay, and were kindly receiv- 
ed. Ue offered to furnish us guides to 
the prominent places in the vicinity.— 
We thanked him ; but as we did not wish 
to put ourselves under obligation to him, 
if we could possibly avoid it, we never 
tested the sincerity of his offer. 


The Mission Work Known in the Interior. 


On the following morning, while at 
breakfast in our boat, we reached the 
town of Chentaboon. As soon as possible 
we secured a guide, and were on our way 
to a settlement six or seven miles distant. 
The remains of an old road aided us, in 
part, in crossing a very low belt of land 
flooded with water; still we were com- 
pelled to wade in many places. At the 
first house we reached, we were quite sur- 
prised at the kind manner in which we 
were received. But we soon learned that 
the tenant had visited our chapel, and 
was acquainted with several of our books. 
He requested a copy of the Golden Bal- 
ance. This, with other tracts, was given 
him by br. Willson, and they were evi- 
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dently received with pleasure. On part- 
ing, he promised to call on us when he 
made his annual visit to Bangkok. Much 
encouraged, we called from house to 
house until late in the afternoon. We 
were surprised to find on this and on sub- 
sequent excursions not a few, both Siam- 
ese and Chinese, who had become ac- 
quainted with our books and our work 
from books they had received, and from 
visits made to our Wat Ko chapel, while 
on business in Bangkok. 

Before turning our steps to our tempo- 
rary home, we ascended a steep, conical 
hill, crowned by a small pagoda, which 
had attracted our attention shortly after 
entering the Chentaboon river. From its 
summit we had a rare and beautiful pros- 
pect of the surrounding country. We 
enjoyed this sight long enough to get the 
locality of the several places we wished to 
visit. 

From this point we walked rapidly 
homeward, but did not reach our boat 
until after nightfall. On the following 
morning we set out in the direction of 
the Labap mountains. After crossing a 
belt of rice fields, we reached the black 
pepper gardens that extend all along the 
base of the mountain. 


Siamese Pepper Gardens. 


These gardens are chiefly worked by 
Chinese or Siamo Chinese, and appear to 
be tended very carefully. We did not 
find many who could read Chinese; but 
to those who could we gave tracts, and 
with others we conversed as opportunity 
offered. Those who could read Siamese 
were supplied with tracts by br. Willson, 
and faithfully exhorted. 


Mountain Scenery. 


Our guide soon struck a path leading 
to a deep gorge in the mountain. Wish- 
ing to see all we possibly could of moun- 
tain scenery, we fullowed this path, and 
after a rapid ascent of ten or fifteen min- 
utes, our ears were greeted with the sound 
of rushing water. We simultaneously 
hastened in the direction of the sound, and 
soon stood gazing with delight into the 
bed of a mountain torrent that was rush- 
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ing down its rocky bed. We were not 
long in finding our way to the cool water, 

From this point we followed the course 
of the stream ; scrambling over granite 
boulders and fallen trees, that vainly 
sought to obstruct the rushing torrent. 

A short distance above the point where 
we reached the gorge, we came to a pa- 
goda, built, as our guide informed us, to 
mark the spot which the present king 
had visited a few months previous. 

We rested a few moments on the huge 
granite rocks, and drank of the cool 
stream that formed in eddying pools at 
our feet. After a hasty lunch, we con- 
tinued our scramble, anxious to enjoy all 
that we possibly could of the wild scenery 
that presented itself at every turn. We 
hoped to gain the source of the stream, 
or the top of the mountain; but in this 
we were disappointed. Our wearied limbs 
and the declining day finally compelled 
us to abandon the attempt. 

On the following day we visited Nung- 
Bua. This is a Chinese farming settle- 
ment, rather than a village. The chief 
occupation of the people is the cultivation 
of the sugar cane, and the manufacture 
of sugar. : 


Seed not Lost. 


Those who could read usually received 
our books respectfully. One man re- 
marked that over twenty years since two 
foreigners came through the place, dis- 
tributing just such books as we had. 
This was a pleasing testimony that the 
visit in 1834, of brethren Johnson and 
Bradley of the American Board of Mis- 
sions, was not forgotten. 

The next day, we attempted to reach a 
village on the opposite side of the Labap 
mountain ; but, being without a guide, 
we lost our way in part, and were com- 
pelled to return with our object but half 
accomplished. During the evening, we 
dropped down the river on our way,to 
Ban-ku cha. 


Catholic Missions. 


In the town we had just left, the Cath- 
olics have long had a mission. They now 
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number about 900 in all, Chinese and 
Cochin Chinese. 

When we remember that their missions 
have been established in this country and 
in Cochin China for about 200 years, and 
that their increase is chiefly from the 
families of their converts, their missions 
here cannot be regarded as a success. 
The part of the town which they occupy 
is certainly more filthy and less regular 
in its construction than that occupied by 
the heathen part of the population. In- 
deed, out of their own community, the 
priests seem to possess little or no influ- 
ence. 

We devoted our mornings and one Sab- 
bath to the town proper. Many of the 
people were inclined to confound us with 
the Catholics ; but others, from their fre- 
quent visits to Bangkok, knew enough of 
us to make others understand that we 
had no connection with them. But as 
we have the same God and the same Sa- 
viour, it is often very difficult to make 
objectors feel that there is any essential 
difference between us. 


Ban-ku-cha—An Interesting Field. 


We passed quietly down the river dur- 
ing the evening, and early the next morn- 
ing we reached the town above designat- 
ed. As carly as possible we set out for 
Tamai, about six miles distant. As we 
found multitudes were coming in from 
the surrounding country, I thought best 
to station Chek Paw, a Chinese church 
member who accompanied us, in the town, 
while we continued our route. Our walk 
proved a most delightful one. The face 
of the country was diversified and exceed- 
ingly pleasant. The soil is evidently 
rich, and under high Chinese cultivation. 
The houses and their surroundings indi- 
cated a thrift that we had no where else 
seen. We called at as many farm houses 
as our time would permit, and were usu- 
ally well received. 

We found the town of Tamai in ruins. 
It is located on a small stream, a short 
distance from the gulf, and was dependent 
for its former prosperity on its trade. 
We found a few readers, and one man 
24 
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who recollected that the place had once 
been visited by two missionaries. The 
inhabitants were chiefly the very dregs of 
the Chinese population. 

On our return, we found that our Chi- 
nese brother had found abundant employ- 
ment in distributing books and in conver- 
sation with the country people, who had 
crowded the market during the day. He 
seemed quite encouraged by his effort ; 
we hope he may yet be a useful assistant. 
We left Ban-ku-cha on the following 
morning, hoping that we might be spared 
to visit this interesting field again. 


Return Home—Distributing Books, 


It was about sunset on Friday after- 
noon, when we reached the sea. We lost 
no time in making sail, as we wished if 
possible to reach the large town of Pa 
Du, on the Rayong river, before the Sab- 
bath. By keeping under sail the entire 
night, we reached our destination on Sat- 
urday, P.M., in time to present our pass 
to the governor. The town and district 
contain about 500 Chinese, and 2,000 
Siamese. This place had never before 
been visited by a missionary, and we 
found some of the Siamese rather timor- 
ous about taking our books; yet we met 
with as much decided encouragement at 
this place, as at any point we had visited. 
Early on Monday morning, we continued 
our journey homeward, entering, nearly 
every day, and visiting as many towns as 
possible on our route. 

We reached the Presbyterian Mission 
near sunset on Friday, and another hour 
brought me tomy home. I found Mrs. 
T. very feeble, but slowly recovering from 
a severe attack. 

We would again praise God for his 
mercies, and renewedly dedicate ourselves 
to his service, that, while we live, we- 
may live to his glory. 


ASSAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MRS. WARD. 
Hopeful Scenes, 
Sibsagor, April 12, 1861.—We have: 
almost daily evidences that we are not la- 
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boring in vain, but that God is with us, 
and his Divine Spirit is moving on the 
hearts of this dark people. And what 
greater joy is there to the Christian, than 
to see sinners turning to God? Though 
our hearts bound at the thought of ever 
again beholding the face of loved ones in 
our native land, yet in this greater joy 
that is quite obscured, and we feel willing 
to forego that gratification so long as it 
may please God, if we may but be the 
means of winning souls. My heart 
yearns, yearns for souls ; the few mercy- 
drops that have fallen only increase my 
thirst for a shower. O that our dear 
Christian friends would besiege the throne 
of mercy for an outpouring of the Spirit 
in Assam. The long and patient effort for 
this people which has been put forth will 
surely not be lost, In this place there is 
some moving among the dry bones, not 
simply among the native Christian fam- 
ilies where we are accustomed to look for 
it, but among heathen and high caste of- 


ficials. 


Interesting 


Yesterday morning, the Moonsif, who 
is a Mussulman, and one of the highest 
native officers, came to talk on the Chris- 
tian religion. It was truly delightful to 
see the interest manifested in his counte- 
nance, while Mr. Ward spread out before 
him the gospel plan of salvation,—Christ 
eracified for our sins,—heaven for those 
who believe in Him, and condemnation 
for those who reject Him. Now and then 
a question from the Moonsif would bring 
out other gospel truths. When Mr. 
Ward told him of the conversion of two 
Mussulmans in Rangoon, one of them after 
seven years’ examination of the subject, 
and that they had both publicly professed 
their faith by baptism, his look was one 
of utter astonishment. Such a fact had 
never reached his ears. He seemed deeply 
interested in all that was said to him, and 
desirous to know more. Mr. W. gave 
him a New Testament, which he seemed 
glad to obtain, and inquired if that would 
tell him about the life and death of 
Christ. God grant that he may prove to 
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be an earnest seeker after Christ the Sa- 
viour. 

To-day, we have had an inquirer of no 
less interest. Mr. Ward had left for the 
office, and I had been for a few minutes 
studying with my teacher, when a tall, 
middle-aged man entered the room, mak- 
ing a low salaam at the door, and seated 
himself near me. I recognized him as 
one of the court officials I had seen, and 
for a moment I was puzzled with his move- 
ments; but he drew out a small book, 
and, turning to my teacher, said he had 
been reading that book, but did not fully 
understand it. It wus the Psalms of 
David, in Bengali. Faint glimmerings of 
gospel light were penetrating his dark 
mind,—enough to make him feel that it 
was worthy his attention,—enough to 
make him earnestly desire to know more. 
He seemed a good deal agitated when he 
came in, and the perspiration stood in 
drops on his face. These are festival days 
with the Hindus, and there is drumming, 
and dancing, and feasting among them 
every night. Last night, he said, his 
relatives were beating cymbals and drums, 
making poojah, as their heathen worship 
is called,—but he would not listen to it; 
and they called him to the feast, but he 
would not eat with them, and on this ac- 
count his people were very angry and re- 
viled him. They said he was forsaking 
the religion of his fathers, and taking the 
new religion of the Christians. His son 
was 80 angry with him, that he went to 
the ** bar sahib,’’—the chief officer,—and 
told him that his father was a very bad 
man ; he would not worship with his peo- 
ple, but was reading the Christians’ 
books. But, said I, ** He would not be 
angry with you on that account.’’ 
** Yes,’’ said he, ** he was a little angry.”” 
I was forced to explain by saying, all the 
English here are not true Christians. 

How painful is the fact, for a fact it is, 
that some who bear the name of Christian, 
as all white faces do, in this dark land, 
should be stumbling blocks to the pro- 
gress of the gospel. 

I referred the inquirer to Mark 16; 15, 
16. ‘Go ye into all the world, and 
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preach the gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is baptized shall 
besaved,’’ &c. But,”’’ he says, ‘* I can- 
not receive this religion, [ have a great 
many relatives, and they will all hate 
and revile me.’’ He had been read- 
ing the 145th Psalm, and I referred him 
to the twentieth verse, ‘‘The Lord pre- 
serveth all them that love Him, but all 
the wicked will He destroy.’’ ‘* Then,’’ 
said I, ‘* fear God and not man. It is 
this commandment which you have just 
read, that has brought us out to Assam. 
It is to make known this gospel to you, 
that we have left parents, brothers and 
sisters, and even our own children to 
come.”’ 

This is an argument that can be used 
with effect among this people. When 
one renounces his caste and becomes a 
Christian, he must literally give up every 
thing for Christ. Henceforth, his pres- 
ence, even, is pollution among his heathen 
relatives. But it is good to see such a 
man, a man high in position and in- 
fluence, of large capabilities, intelligent 
and educated, in the native sense, study- 
ing the Scriptures. The very fact sent a 
thrill of joy through my whole being. 
If two such men as these I have spoken 
of, should come out decided Christians, it 
would shake this whole place with a 
moral earthquake. May we not lay hold 
of the promises of God with enlarged 
faith tnat it may be even so? 


More Seekers after Truth. 


This man said that several of his asso- 
ciate government officers were also search- 
ing into the truth of the Christian relig- 
ion. I gave him the tract entitled, ‘The 
True Refuge,”’ with an invitation to come 
and see the sahib and have the subject 
more fully explained to him, which he 
promised to do, The editorials in the last 
numbers of the Orunodoi seems to have 
awakened attention among these men. 
Indecd, it is almost the only way in 
which we can reach them. Their fear of 
ridicule is a strong barrier to attendance 
upon Sabbath worship ; and, for one such 
man to come out a decided Christian is 
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a greater manifestation of the power of 
the gospel, than the conversion of many 
Karens. While they have everything to 
encourage them to overcome the natural 
repugnance of the human heart to the 
gospel, these have everything of a world- 
ly nature to the contrary, and nothing 
but the bare, irresistible truths of the 
gospel, made effective by the Spirit, to 
lead them to turn from their idols to 
serve the living God. 
The Girls’ Boarding School. 

The girls’ boarding school is going on 
prosperously, and all are in good health. 
Two more of the number have recently 
obtained hope in Christ. Two have re- 
cently been married to members of the 
church ; so that school is now reduced to 
nine. For the first month or so the school 
duties went hard. The pupils had no 
lessons nor regular discipline for some 
time; and we, being new comers, they 
seemed inclined to resist new discipline. 
But they have completely succumbed, and 
a more obedient, orderly, quiet school I 
could hardly wish. The religious inter- 
est among them has done much,—all 
praise be to Him who ruleth in the hearts 
of men! ‘The girls are all old enough to 
labor; and, by distributing the work 
among them to be attended to regularly, 
with my oversight and direction, every- 
thing moves on admirably. I have ob- 
tained sufficient knowledge of the lan- 
guage to enable me to attend to their daily 
lessons in Scripture, geography and arith- 
metic. 


GERMANY. 
LETTER FROM MR. LEHMANN, 
The Chapel at Berlin. 

Berlin, May 1, 1861.—We began very 
early this year to turn our attention to 
chapel building. Two brethren from 
Stettin were engaged as builders, who, 
though not master builders, have already 
had the superintendence of the construc- 
tion of respectable edifices. I hope that, 
by the grace of God, this work will be 
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finished by the close of August, and that 
all the trouble will be repaid by the in- 
crease of comfort, and the greater space 
to accommodate many more hearers, and 
by our being able to administer baptism 
among ourselves and in the presence of 
many spectators; whereas now we can 
perform the rite only under the shelter of 
the night and in the presence of a small 
number of brethren. We began in the 
middle of March, and have made great 
progress. Our house will be extended in 
every direction, so as to provide us with 
an audience room of 70 feet by 40, and 
another large room for week-day meet- 
ings, Sunday school, &. Underneath 
we arrange tenements, the rent of which 
will yield a revenue to pay the interest 
of the debt we must incur. Our funds 
are very scanty, and our poor members 
must make great efforts to meet the defi- 
ciency, as at least $12,000 will be re- 
quired to accomplish the work. The 
Lord will provide. 

Meantime our meetings are held at my 
own house and in school rooms in a dis- 
tant part of the town rented for that pur- 
pose, 80 that now we have to supply two 
pulpits at the same time. We hope thus 
to extend our influence, and perhaps we 
may maintain the worship in the school 
rooms, even after our chapel is completed. 
Our two brethren, Thies and Millard, the 
latter an agent of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, under these circum- 
stances render very valuable assistance. 


The Church in Berlin. 


The condition of the church in Berlin 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. The meet- 
ings on the Sabbath are well attended, 
but scantily in the week, as most of the 
members have to work hard for their 
maintenance. We continue in cordial 
love. With great joyfulness I preach the 
tidings of salvation. The Lord blesses 
us also with constant increase. This in- 
crease, it is true, takes place chiefly at 
the outstations, but also in part in town, 
so that we had a net increase of 53 mem- 
bers the last year. 

We have also to regret losses ; 28 have 
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been excluded and 16 dismissed ; 6 have 
died. Total loss, 50. Added by baptism, 
83; by letter, 12; restored, 8. Total 
gain, 103. Our number at the close of 
last year was 484. Of these, only 174 
reside in town; the rest, at the forty-one 
outstations, some of them very remote, 
as Frankfort on the Oder, Landsberg, 
&e., a distance of about sixty English 
miles, and the members, of course, can 
scarcely ever come to Berlin. But there 
are three brethren beside myself who take 
the oversight, and labor in these distant 
parts. 
Outstations of Berlin. 


Frankfort on the Oder, br. Zeschke’s 
field, the Lord has lately blessed abund- 
antly. Last year he baptized 48, and 
commenced twelve new outstatiogs amid 
great opposition. In one place he was 
robbed and beaten, and in other places he 
encountered opposition from the authori- 
ties. In and about Wrietzen on the Oder, 
the work lingers, but in other parts of br. 
Metzkow’s field it is very prosperous. 
Br. Messing, of Ruppin, has opened a 
large room at Oranienburg for preaching, 
and crowds gather both there and else- 
where in that region to listen. 

Our Sunday school has had a new stim- 
ulus and is well organized. Fourteen 
teachers are engaged, who are deeply in- 
terested in the work, and devote them- 
selves to it with much faithfulness. The 
number of scholars is limited, bat our 
laws in Prussia prevent a general canvass- 
ing of the town, so that we have at the 
most only 70 or 80 children. 

We observed the second week in Janu- 
ary, the general week of prayer, and de- 
rived from it great blessings to ourselves. 
We hope also for abundant showers of 
grace as a result of it. 

Mr. Lehmann here speaks of a recent attack 
upon the principles of the Baptists in the 
“Neue Evangelische Kirchenzeitung,” the or- 
gan of the Evangelical Alliance. A reply was 
written by Mr. Kébner, which the editor de- 
clined publishing, affirming that he could not 
accept anything favorable to the Baptists, be- 
cause their aggressions on the state church are 
the subject of so much complaint. The union 
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supposed to exist in this Association, so far as 
the Baptists are concerned, unless it be in 
Wiirtemberg, seems nugatory. 

Mr. Kobner has just published a dramatic 
poem entitled ‘The Waldenses,” — setting 
forth the views and practices of the Baptists. 
The work is said to be highly creditable. 

Joseph Lehmann is laboring with little 
encouragement in the thoroughly Luther- 
an town of Liibeck. He dreads daily 
lest he should be drafted as a soldier. 
But the Lord has thus far graciously pre- 
vented it. 


The American Struggle. 


We look with the deepest sympathy to 
the struggle in America ; partly because 
we always expected the most important 
and beneficial influence of the great united 
people of America on our political and 
religious condition, and partly because 
we Baptists have hitherto derived so great 
support from them, and have thus been 
enabled to carry on so far the work of 
God. And all this is now in jeopardy 
just at the time when assistance is most 
needed and new doors are opening every 
day. Even in Poland, there was never a 
tifne so favorable for sowing the seed of 
the gospel as at present. And to see all 
these fond hopes at once destroyed makes 
us truly sad. We in Berlin, just engaged 
in the great work of chapel-building, are 
incompetent to any effort besides. I hope 
the Board will do the uttermost in main- 
taining at least their present allowance, 
as at the same time all other props are 
breaking, and we have to fear that the 
wonderful work of the Lord must wither. 
Do exercise all your influence, my dear 
brother, to dispose your Managers and 
Conference to continue at least for one 
year more their generous support. And 
we will pray that the Lord may divert 
from your land those obnoxious and 
threatening struggles, and that Christians 
may never be dismayed by any gloomy 
prospect, in their liberality and devoted- 
ness in the cause of God. 

Ceremonies at the Completion of the Exte- 
rior of the Chapel.” 

*In the German Missionsblatt for July, 
we find an interesting account of the ceremo- 
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June 15.—On the fourth of June the 
exterior of the chapel at Berlin was com- 
pleted with appropriate ceremonies. The 
cap-piece was suspended in a kind of im- 
mense basket, decorated by the young 
ladies with leaves and flowers, and hung 
around with handsome garments, de- 
signed as rewards for the workmen. At 
the time appointed, it was received by the 
latter with the sound of music, and lifted 
into its place. A number of the church 
members and friends were assembled on 
the upper floor, and a crowd of spectators 
witnessed the scene from the street below. 
I took my station on a platform on the 
roof and gave out the hymn— 


“Praise the Lord, the mighty King of glory,” 


which was sung with instrumental ac- 
companiment. Then I addressed the as- 
sembly from Is. 14: 32—** The Lord hath 
founded Zion, and the poor of his people 
shall trust in it.” This was followed by 
singing and prayer, and the religious cel- 
ebration was closed by singing. The gar- 
ments were then distributed among the 
workmen, and every one received also a 
Testament and a few tracts. ‘Then came 
a season of joyous intercourse, in which 
we talked of our hopes and expressed our 
gratitude that thus far the Lord had 
helped us. This was accompanied by re- 
freshments. 

The chapel is sufficient for all our 
wants. The building is 91 feet by 44, 
with nine long windows in front. The 
chapel within is 23 feet high, with a gal- 
lery on the end, which will accommodate 
100 persons. At the rear end is a room 
40 feet by 19, arranged so that it can be 
divided into three compartments, or all 
thrown into one, for use on baptismal oc- 
casions, kc. Over this are three more 
rooms of the same size, for Committee 
Meetings, and for a library and deposi- 
tory of Bibles and tracts. In the base- 


nies at the completion of the exterior of the 
chapel, from the pen of Mr. Lehmann. We 
have translated this letter, as giving complete- 
ness to the preceding account, and as an in- 
teresting exhibition of the pious customs of 
our German brethren. 
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ment are rooms to be rented. The com- | feeble to bear the burden alone. We 


pletion of the work will require great ef- 
forts, and the church in Berlin is too 


hope to enter the building for stated wor- 
ship by the end of August. 


MISCELLANY. 


ENGLISH EPISCOPAL MALAYALIM 
MISSION. 

The following extract from an ordina- 
tion sermon, by the Rev. H. Baker, sr., 
gives a saccinct epitome of the past his- 
tory of the Malayalim Mission, from the 
pen of one well qualified, by the experi- 
ence of more than forty years, to take a 
comprehensive but accurate survey of all 
the way wherein God has led his laborers 
in this important work. 

We proceed to advert to the past history 
of the Mission, and to show how mani- 
festly the hand of God is apparent in the 
progress that has been made. It is well 
known that a work by Dr. Claudius Bu- 
chanan, called ‘*Christian Researches in 
India,”’ first led the Church Mission to 
think of a Mission to the Syrians of Tra- 
vancore. General John Munro, at that 
time British Resident in the country, la- 
bored much to benefit the people gener- 
ally, and took special interest in the Syr- 
lan Christians, regarding them as a body 
of persecuted Protestants. The Rance at 
that time was a princess of most liberal 
views, and very readily promoted the 
plans proposed to her by the Resident for 
ameliorating the condition of her Syrian 
subjects. A college was built and en- 
dowed, chiefly at the Ranee’s cost. The 
Metropolitan took up his residence in the 
college. Malpansand other teachers were 
appointed in the Syriac, Hebrew, English 
and vernacular tongues, and, with the 
full approbation of the Ranee, the Resi- 
dent, the Metropolitan and his clergy, 
the Rev. Mr. Bailey was appointed to su- 
perintend the establishment, and to assist 
the Metropolitan in whatever he could be 
of service. The object the Church Mis- 
sion had in view in the establishment of 


the Mission, was the reformation of the 
Syrian church, by raising up a body of 
clergy educated in evangelical principles, 
and enlightening the minds of the people 
by teaching the youth to read, and put- 
ting the sacred Scriptures, and other 
books of a religious and wholesome ten 

dency, into their hands, to be followed, 
as soon as time and circumstances would 
allow, by the preaching of the gospel in 
their churches and throughout the land. 

Two other missionaries soon joined Mr. 
Bailey, and then the labors of the Mission 
were systematically divided, and a portion 
assigned to each. Mr. Bailey himself 
undertook the translation of the Scrip- 
tures and the printing of them; he also 
gave instraction to a few of the younger 
clergy who were desirous of it, and in 
connection with the Metropolitan, he had 
charge of the revenues of the college. 
The college itself occupied the whole at- 
tention of a second missionary; and the 
establishing and superintending of schools 
generally among the Syrians, but admit- 
ting all others who came, that of the 
third. Two European assistants, and 
two young men from the male asylum at 
Madras, were sent to assist in the edu- 
cational department. An East Indian 
printer was also sent from Madras, with 
a full supply of everything requisite for 
printing and binding, all that was need- 
ed. The college also was furnished with 
a “handsome library, and a very respecta- 
ble philosophical apparatus. 

For several years everything seemed 
to be progressing most favorably, and 
nothing seemed wanted in order to the 
Society realizing what appeared to be 
its justexpectations and hopes. In addi- 
tion to these labors, the missionaries took 
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alternately the Sabbath duties at Cochin, 
and schools were established both for the 
white Jews and black Jews at Jewborn, 
and others at Vypeen, and in the neigh- 
borhood of the fort. These all, and es- 
pecially the former, were in a very prom- 
ising state, when they were made over to 
the Rev. Mr. Ridsdale, one of the Socie- 
ty’s missionaries appointed to that sta- 
tion, where he labored long and diligent- 
ly, and with success for many years.— 
The schools of the Cottayam Mission ex- 
tended from Kunnankulam in the north, 
beyond Trichoor, to Theroovethancotta, 
some ten miles south of Trevandrum ; and 
I can speak with confidence of the satis- 
faction they gave, as well as of their good 
ability. 

Sach was the state of the mission a few 
years after its commencement, say about 
1822. Allow me now to show what it 
was ten years afterwards, or about 1832. 
At that period all the Europeans and 
East Indians had left, except one, and 
there seemed no disposition on the part 
of either the Church Committee at Ma. 
dras or of the Home Committee to supply 
their places; and, as if God would set at 
nought and demolish entirely the castles 
we had been building in the air, the chol- 
era visited us, removing several of the 
most useful servants in the college, dis- 
persing the students, and entering into 
the family of the only remaining mission- 
ary, so that he was obliged to leave, and 
the whole mission fell under the charge 
of the missionaries of the neighboring 
stations of Allepie and Cochin. 

It will naturally be inquired how such 
@ prosperous beginning terminated so dis- 
astrously, and how so promising a tree so 
suddenly withered and dried up. For 
this, some good reasons may be assigned. 
At the commencement of the mission, 
appointments in the public service, as 
judgeships, tahsildarships, and many in- 
ferior situations, were freely given to the 
Syrians, through the medium of one of 
the missionaries. This was discontinued 
on the appointment of a new Resident. 
The people were allowed to forward their 
complaints to public officers through the 
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missionaries; this, also, suddenly failed 
in like manner. A sum of money was 
given from the college fund to each Cata- 
nar that married; this the state of the 
college fund would not allow to be con- 
tinued, and the marriage of the priests, 
for the most part, ceased also. The Met- 
ropolitan, who had so zealously entered 
into the Resident's plans, died, and was 
succeeded by another of a totally different 
character. The Malpans were supersti- 
tiously attached to their ancient ritual, 
and strongly opposed to reform, and the 
education of their clergy, as they found 
that while it raised their juniors, it low- 
ered themselves. ‘There was also a hope 
among some of the leading people, that 
as the vacancies in the mission were not 
supplied, the whole of the valuable funds 
of the college would ere long fall into 
their hands. These are some of the rea- 
sons that may be assigned for our failing 
of success. But the greatest of all yet 
remains, and may be stated in very few 
words. Our plans evidently had not the 
approbation of the great Head of the 
church. Every attempt to reform the 
ancient churches has proved abortive. 

What has happened in Travancore has 
happened in Abyssinia, in Greece, in Ar- 
menia, and will always happen where ig- 
norance, superstition and bigotry require 
to be tolerated, and where temporal ad- 
vantages are held out to induce men to 
receive the gospel. 

Of what took place in the mission from 
1833 to 1836, it is not my province to 
speak, as I was absent in England dur- 
ing those years; but I found, on my re- 
turn, that the late Metropolitan of India, 
at once the chief ecclesiastical authority 
to whom it of right pertained, and one of 
the early fathers of the Church Missiona- 
ry Society, had been on visitation here, 
and had thoroughly gone into the affairs 
of the mission in reference to its connec- 
tion with the Syrian church, and had de- 
cided that a separation must take place, 
and that the mission should thenceforth 
be conducted on the same plan as the So- 
ciety’s Missions in Tinnevelly and else- 
where ; treating the Syrians as we did all 
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other castes and classes ; that is, receiving 
into our church such individuals as were 
anxious to join it, but declining all con- 
nection with them asa church. Accord- 
ingly, on this plan our missions from that 
time commenced, and began to prosper in 
reality, and have gradually spread out 
to Mavelicara, Tiruwella, Mundakayam, 
Trichoor and Kunnankulam, with all 
their subordinate stations, and are still 
spreading, yea, and will continue to 
spread, till, under the blessing of God, 
they will fill the land. Of this we may 
be sure, for God has promised to give the 
heathen to his Son for an inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession. 

The bishop of the diocese (where none 
existed at the commencement of the mis- 
sion), has presided over us and ordained 
laborers to strengthen our hands, and 
to enable us to extend our labors.— 
Who raised up our first missionary, and 
enabled him to accomplish so large a 
share of the good work? He translated 
the whole of the sacred volume into the 
native language, with other volumes of 
prayers, tracts and homilies. He com- 
piled also two dictionaries, English and 
Malayalim, and Malayalim and English. 
He made a press, and cast the first fount 
of Malayalim type ever cast in this coun- 
try; and under his directions all these 
works, with many others, were carried 
through the press. He built this noble 
structure in which we are now assembled, 
besides other dwelling-houses and mission 
buildings, and, withal, taking his share 
in all the clerical duties of the station. 
All these labors God accomplished by 
his means ; and while they stand as monu- 
ments to attest the Divine glory, they en- 
title the humble instruments thereof to be 
ranked with Carey, and Marshman, and 
Judson, men whose praise is in all the 
churches. 

If we look back upon the labors of 
those brethren who have held the office of 
Principal in the College—I speak of all 
from the first—there has been a succes- 
siun of good and faithful men who did 
not spare themselves, but devoted their 
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best energies to the furtherance of the 
work of God entrusted to them. If, in 
Europe, those employed in colleges and 
schools of learning complain of the eeden- 
tary lives they are obliged to lead, and 
of their harassing and tedious duties, how 
much more reason is there for those in 
India, and with pupils the natives of the 
country! But God has blessed their 
labors. Few of the earliest students, in- 
deed, live to show what the success was ; 
they are of a past generation; but I re- 
member, with gratitude and thankfulness 
to God, something of it, and bear testi- 
mony that it was not small in amount. 
In regard to the present generation, I 
have only to point to the six native min- 
isters, each one, as I believe, faithfully, 
and several of them zealously, laboring in 
the post assigned them. Of others, taught 
in the college, some hold respectable ap- 
pointments in merchants’ offices, others 
are teachers in schools, and employed in 
various branches of mission labor—all el- 
evated from their former original and de- 
graded condition, and now instrumental, 
in different degrees, of promoting the 
spiritual and temporal good of their fel- 
low-creatures, and proving that God is 
with us of a truth. Look at the nine 
missions, including Allepie and Cochin, 
now in full working in this country—at 
the fourteen missionaries and native cler- 
gy—at the thirty-eight readers—at the 
126 schoolmasters and schoolmistresses— 
at the 2719 scholars, male and female, in 
our schools—at the 1217 communicants, 
and at the 6452 professing to have re- 
nounced heathenism, and well may we ex- 
claim, What hath God wrought! There is 
not one among us, who, looking to himself, 
will not feel himself humbled to the dust 
before God for his many fuilings; yea, 
and sins for which he will condemn him- 
self, and cast himself upon the pardoning 
love and mercy of God in Christ again 
and again. And there is no one who can 
look back and contemplate the past his- 
tory of the mission without feeling his 
mind deeply impressed with a sense of 
the Divine favor towards it, and acknowl- 
edge that to it, and to it alone, is due all 
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the good that has been accomplished.— 
Ch. Miss. Record, Oct., 1800. 


FAVORABLE PROSPECTS IN INDIA. 


The social aspect of India, since the 
suppression of the fearful mutiny of 1857, 
has undoubtedly become more favorable 
to the efforts and hopes of the friends of 
missions. It is remarkable that, in some 
of the cities of Northern India which at 
that season were distinguished by treach- 
ery and carnage, the preaching of the 
gospel has been attended by the grace and 
power of the Holy Spirit, and followed by 
an amount of success hitherto unknown. 
In all the populous cities, the English 
missionary and the native evangelist can 
command a numerous and generally an 
attentive audience; and numbers are 
ready to admit the truth and excellency 
of Christianity, who are still enchained 
by superstition and caste. 

In the Presidency of Madras the dispo- 
sition of the people is no less hopeful. 
They send their children to mission 
schools, where they know the Bible is 
taught and explained, and that with a 
view to the conversion of the people ; and, 
to any extent to which such schools can 
be multiplied, they would be crowded 
with Hindu youth. In several of our 
Educational Institutions, the most strik- 
ing instances of conversion have occurred. 
Young men of high caste have forsaken 
all for Christ ; and although such events 
produce temporary consternation, and the 
school for a season is reduced, yet within 
not many weeks alarm subsides, and the 
classes are restored in numbers as before. 

It is no uncommon event for the mis- 
sionary to find among his hearers a na- 
tive not only acknowledging the claims of 
the gospel and the value of its blessings, 
but commending it to the acceptance of 
his heathen countrymen ; such a strange 
yet hopeful anomaly is presented in the 
report of the Rev. Wm. Dawson, of Viz- 
janagarum :— 

“In a village about six miles distant, 
as I was preaching to a large assembly of 
men, women, and children, the head man 
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of the village, attracted by the crowd, 
came and heard me most attentively, 
checking any one that was inclined to be 
insvlent, and using his authority in every 
way to secure me silent attention. After 
a while he came near, and seating him- 
self close by me, said, with the most evi- 
dent look of approbation, which he seemed 
unable to suppress, ‘Well! you have 
spoken nothing but the truth. There is 
no doubt about your success. You have 
undertaken a noble work in seeking the 
conversion of the country; and, having 
truth on your side, you will prevail to 
the utmost of your intention. Falsehood 
must give way. But alas for us! we 
cannot hope to share in the happy result. 
We feel it impossible as yet, however con- 
vincing and attractive your message, to 
break the chains of our present bondage 
and come out from the world. I cannot ex- 
pect it now ; but gradually and certainly 
your cause must triumph.’ And to those 
around he said, ‘What is the use of all 
your puny arguments with him? He 
speaks the truth, and we should honestly 
acknowledge, though we feel we cannot 
adopt it.’ I felt my heart yearn for this 
poor prisoner of Satan, and commended 
him to the almighty grace of God, to 
which nothing is impossible. What this 
poor man was bold enough openly to avow 
is the conviction, though unexpressed, of 
many minds around us. May God be 
pleased to break the iron bars and set 
their captive souls free to embrace the 
glorious liberty of the children of God !"” 

From the report of the Rev. W. Bey- 
non of Belgaum, we select the following 
brief narrative, equally extraordinary and 
gratifying :— 

‘During the year, as usual, we have 
had a number of professed inquirers, and 
among them several young men whose 
minds are in a most interesting state. 
One of the native assistants, who has 
seen most of them, writes: A few young 
men, brahmins, and other castes, are in 
the habit of coming to my house to dis- 
cuss religious subjects, and this they do 
also among themselves. In our meetings 
they unite with usin prayer, and some- 
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times they themselves engage in prayer, 
with propriety and with apparent sin- 
cerity and earnestness. They frequently 
attend my family worship, and accom- 
pany me to the meetings for prayer which 
I conduct in Christian families. Some- 
times they assemble in a private place of 
an evening to read the Scriptures and 
Christian books, and before they separate 
some of them engage in prayer. Let us 
hope that the incorruptible seed of the 
Word of God, which has been sown in 
their hearts, may put forth the blade, 
the ear, and in due time the full corn in 
the ear. Besides these, there are others 
whose consciences are awakened, and in 
whose minds God has produced serious 
thoughts about their souls’ salvation.’ ”’ 

The mission churches generally, 
throughout India, have increased ; and 
when we reflect on the fiery ordeal to 
which the faith and courage of the newly 
awakened convert is always subjected, we 
must wonder and rejoice that many are 
willing to forsake all and take up the 
cross and follow Christ.—Lond. Miss. 
Mag. 


THE KACHARIS IN ASSAM. 


The annexed extracts are from a letter 
lately received from the Rev. C. Hepel- 
meyer, dated Tezpore, Assam, April 27, 
1861 :—**On the Lord’s day, 21st instant, 
through the mercy and goodness of God, 
I had the great pleasure of baptizing 
seven persons—all relatives of two of our 
Scripture readers, Solomon and Job.— 
They are of the Kachari race, and had 
travelled, for the purpose of being bap- 
tized, a distance of more than a hundred 
miles on foot, crossing ten rivers, and 
passing through a dense, heavy jungle, 
infested with tigers and bears, and miles 
in extent, which it took them four days to 
accomplish. They were accompanied by 
eight others from their village, besides 
the Scripture readers, who assisted in 
carrying the baggage of the party. But 
this was not their only object, for some 
came with a view, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, to offer themselves also as candidates 
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for that sacred institution, Christian bap- 
tism. On the day previous to the admis- 
sion of the seven into the church of Christ, 
on their profession of faith in his name as 
their only Saviour, I received a written 
request from two of them, who had for 
some time been pupils, under instruction 
in one of the mission schools. They ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to be allowed to 
join those who were about to be baptized. 
As I did not feel satisfied of their fitness 
for so important and solemn a step, I, 
without discouraging them, advised them 
to study the subject of the Christian relig- 
ion some time longer, and then to return 
to Tezpur, when I hope to have, by God's 
blessing, 2 few more of our pupils pre- 
pared to renounce heathenism for the 
faith of the gospel of salvation. 

Not only are there several of the young 
Kacharis, who attend our mission schools, 
desirous of embracing Christianity, but al- 
so some of the Pundits or schoolmasters. 
‘*Bangbari’’ is the village where the Word 
appears to be taking blessed effect. There 
the Scripture readers and their families 
reside, and their Divine worship, in the 
Assamese language, is conducted by Job, 
the eldest of the Scripture readers, when- 
ever they are at home; for their duty 
calls them away to speak to the people, 
and preach the truth as it is in Jesos, in 
the Kachari villages around, which are 
both numerous and widely scattered. 

Their worship is conducted in the school- 
house in the village, and the schoolmas- 
ter, at present a heathen. but an anxious 
inquirer after the truth, is one of the con- 
gregation. There are two other school- 
masters at about ten miles’ distance, who 
are always invited to attend their worship 
when the Scripture readers are at home. 
A fourth schoolmaster wrote me a letter 
the other day, giving a conversation he 
had with a brother Kachari, on the van- 
ity of their superstitions, and the truth 
and power of the religion of the true God. 
A brother of Solomon is very favorably 
inclined to Christianity, as are also many 
more in this same village of Bangbari ; in 
fact, the readers assure me that the wild 
and barbarous dances accompanying the 
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animal sacrifices to their demon gods, 
which is the great national festival of 
their tribe, has lost a great many of its 
defenders and supporters in Bangbari. 
Solomon’s wife, who was one of those 
baptized on the 21st instant, is now under 
instruction, to enable her to devote her- 
self to teaching those of her own sex who 
may be willing to learn. What I pray 
for now is, that we may have sufficient 
means to enable me to add three more 
Kachari Scripture readers to my present 
establishment.— News of the Churches. 


MISSION IN BULGARIA. 


The missionaries at Adrianople have 
changed their place of worship to a more 
desirable quarter of the city, a house hav- 
ing been offered them by a friendly Greek 
physician, at a very reasonable rent, when 
the person of whom they had previously 
hired was demanding an increase. The 
Sabbath congregation, though still quite 
small (about thirty), is much larger than 
it was last year, and they ‘‘have the as- 
surance that many more would attend, if 
they could do so, as one of their number 
significantly expressed it, ‘without having 
to encounter the thorns.’’’ The Bible 
class ‘‘continues to be well attended,’’ 
and Mr. Crane writes :— 

“There are constantly coming to our 
notice cheering evidences that the truth 
is gradually gaining a broader and firmer 
foothold among the masses here. It is 
becoming no uncommon thing to see even 
influential Armenians deliberately disre- 
garding the weekly and occasional fasts ; 
and when pressed for the reason, they do 
not hesitate to say they do not believe 
them binding ; they see no advantage to 
be derived from them ; they find no war- 
rant for their observance in the gospel. 

“IT have found, on inquiry, that even 
the women, who are usually, in this 
country, the more tenacious of church 
usages, because accustomed to yield to 
authority, and, withal, admitted to few 
educational advantages, are beginning to 
trespass upon what they once held as sa- 
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ered ordinances, to be observed without a 
question or a seruple. 

“This change has not been brought 
about of a sudden. It has been devel- 
oped more rapidly, perhaps, during the 
past winter, but it dates back still earlier, 
and is the result, we are led to infer, of 
several influences combined. Undoubt- 
edly, the diffusion of the Scriptures, and 
evangelical books and tracta, in languages 
understood by the common people, is one 
and the main cause, under the Spirit’s 
guidance. The influence emanating from 
our bookstore, for the last two or three 
years, has been great. 

‘*As an auxiliary to the printed and 
preached word here, I may be permitted 
to refer to a movement which has encour- 
aged us, and which may illustrate the 
mode of the truth’s dissemination. Dur- 
ing the past winter, our native brethren 
have been accustomed to assemble near 
the close of each week-day at the shop of 
one of their number, whose trade is that 
of a barber, and there freely diseuss Bible 
truths and the general principles of Prot- 
estantism, as contrasted with the views 
and teachings of the Arminian and other 
Oriental churches. It not unfrequently 
happened that there were listeners pres- 
ent, to the number of six, ten or more, 
until now there are often twenty-five or 
thirty. It was early noticed that some 
took pains to be present, and apparently 
foréno other object than to listen to these 
unshbrinking advocates of the gospel, ex- 
pounding its truths as comprehended by 
them. From listening, they soon began 
to take part in the discussions. Occa- 
sionally Mr. Morse and I would step in, 
but it was found that our presence only 
tended to make some more reluctant to 
be seen coming ; and as the good seed was . 
being scattered by earnest, and, as we 
had reason to believe, faithful hands, we 
were content for the time to aid them 
mainly by supplying subjects of thought, 
and answering their frequent inquiries 
on points of difficulty. Thus day by day 
found that little company assembling in 
this strange debating room. Week by 
week the numbers continued to increase, 
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and the influence to spread, until the 
room came at length to be known and 
frequented by many, whoa year, or even a 
few months ago, would have scorned to 
be seen passing so much as a friendly 
compliment with a Protestant. 

‘‘Many, from being listeners to the 
earnest discussions there, have found their 
way alone, or led by some one of the na- 
tive brethren, to the studies of the mis- 
sionaries, some by day, and others, Nico- 
demus-like, by night. Pleasant to us 
have often been these nightly or daily in- 
terviews. Would that those whose hearts 
are in sympathy with the missionary in 
his labors among the needy, could witness 
the absorbed attention with which the 
story of the cross—the exposition of the 
way of salvation by Christ alone—is lis- 
tened to by some, by almost all, of those 
so-called Nicodemus inquirers. Some of 
these inquirers from time to time attend 
the Bible class, which has been establish- 
ed since the opening of the year; others, 
or the same ones, are seen at the Sabbath 
services. There is hardly a Sabbath but 
some one or more new hearers of this kind 
are present. Thus the truth is spreading, 
gradually, pervadingly, and we cannot 
but hope effectually. The seed is sown, 
and like the wheat cast into the ground, 
is silently germinating, and in due time 
we hope to see not only the green blade, 
but the full corn in the ear. 

**The Armenian bishop, discovering in 
s0 many of his flock this ‘dangerous ten- 
dency to think for themselves,’ began at 
length to feel the necessity of counteract- 
ing it; and, as the first and most legiti- 
mate means, had recourse to his wonted 
ex cathedra admonitions. But finding 
these shorn of their former power, he be- 
took himself to an attempted refutation 
in what went under the name of sermons 
—an innovation upon the past of recent 
date. In one of these so-called sermons, 
delivered in the principal church a few 
Sabbaths since, he undertook an open de- 
fence of picture and image worship, draw- 
ing his main proof from John iii. 14: 
‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
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be lifted up.’ By a providential coinci- 
dence it happened that the same text was 
made the theme of a discourse in the 
Protestant chapel on the same or the pre- 
ceding Sabbath morning, when the true 
sense of the passage and ite allusion was 
brought out. Thus the minds of the na- 
tive brethren, and others, were fully pre- 
pared to detect and meet the glaring so- 
phistry, not to say blasphemy of the bish- 
op’s application. And it wasdone. An 
attempt to defend an error so gross could 
hardly have been more ill-timed. The 
bishop's argument was, the next day and 
week, the topic of street conversation. 
Its weakness was seen, felt, acknowledg- 
ed. Better, far better than any public 
debate was that sermon by the bishop, 
and its reacting influence. 

**Perceiving the mistake he had com- 
mitted, and in order to regain the advan- 
tage lost, last Sabbath, I am told, the 
bishop took the opposite extreme, and 
preached one of the most thoroughly 
evangelical sermons which he has ever 
been known to deliver. It was an open 
declaration of Christ and Him crucified 
as the sinner’s only hope. With Paul, 
we will rejoice in the preaching of Christ, 
though He be preached even of envy or 
strife, but much more if it be of good- 
will.— News of the Churches. 


NESTORIAN BENEVOLENCE. 


Mr. Breath, a missionary of the American 
Board, at Oroomiah, under date of April 2, 
gives the following interesting intelligence. 


The spirit of liberality has recently 
manifested itself among the Nestorians in 
a manncr, and to an extent, as unexpect- 
edas itis delightful. At the monthly 
concert in Geog Tapa, last Sabbath after- 
noon, John, the pastor, called for a vol- 
unteer laborer for the mountains, and 
appealed to the people for his support. 
While he ‘*was yet speaking,’’ one of the 
audience arose, and pledged about a 
month’s support for the missionary. This 
example was infectious. Oneand another 
arose, contributing unwonted amounts, 
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and soon the whole congregation was in 
a blaze of enthusiasm. Those who could 
command money pledged money, and 
others contributed wheat, various por- 
tions of their vineyards, or all or portions 
of their produce, for the coming season, 
Women took off their ornaments, and one 
gave money she had been gathering by 
slow accumulations for a dress for a lit- 
tle daughter. 

Yesterday was monthly concert at the 
city. Some of the speakers narrated, 
with earnest language and manner, what 
they had seen the day before in Geog 
Tapa ; and, God having undoubtedly pre- 
pared the hearts of those present by his 
Spirit, they were speedily aglow with 
even a more intense flame than that which 
prevailed in the village the day before. 
They were frequently reminded that they 
were poor, and urged to be cautious and 
to give no more than their cooler judgment 
would approve; but still they gave. As 
in Geog Tapa, they gave money, portions 
of their vineyards or their produce, or or- 
naments. One gave a small inheritance 
he had recently received from a deceased 
sister, adding thereto something, as he 
said, from himself; and another gave a 
sum which he had been saving for a 
grave-stone for his wife. They seized 
upon the figure of a **bride,’’ [even more 
forcible in such a connection among ori- 
entals than in America,) which Mr. Coan 
had used in his address, and one and 
another contributed for her ‘‘shoes,”’ 
**veil,”’ **dress,’’ &c., until the ‘*church,’’ 
[‘*the Lamb's wife,’’] had a very com- 
fortable outfit. 

But the spirit with which they gave 
was the most interesting feature of the 
movement. More than a new sense 
seemed to have been created within them. 
They did not know, until now, how 
blessed itis to give; and having made 
this discovery, they say there is no dan- 
ger of their going back t» their former 
penuriousness. The whole amount given 
by them—not more than five hundred 
dollars—perhaps you will think not 
worth all this ‘flourish of trumpets ;’’ 
but you will remember that they give 
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from their poverty ; that they are mostly 
in debt ; that he who has property to the 
amount of five hundred dollars is consid- 
ered rich ; and that probably no Nesto- 
rian is worth two thousand dollars. 

When you consider these things, I 
think it will appear that for them, five 
hundred dollars is as large a sum as sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands would be from 
those who attend the annual meeting. 

There are increasingly encouraging in- 
dications among the Mohammedans. 
There is not the dead calm which has 
slept upon these waters for long previous 
years. We do not claim that even the 
surface is yet actually agitated ; but we 
think there is that slight ripple upon it 
which indicates the coming breeze.— Miss. 
Herald. 


HOW FAR JAPAN IS OPEN FOR MIS- 
SIONARY LABOR. 


The Rev. J. Liggins, an Episcopal mis- 
sionary, writes as follows, under date of 
April 2d, 1861: 

As some persons, because Japan is not 
opened to missionary labors to the extent 
they wish it was, speak as if it were not 
opened at all, it seems necessary to state 
what missionaries can do at the present 
time in that country. 

1. They can procure native books and 
native teachers, by which to acquire the 
language ; and of course the acquisition 
of the language is, during the first few 
years, a principal part of their duty. 

2. They can, as they are able, prepare 
philological works, to enable subsequent 
missionaries and others to acquire the lan- 
guage with much less labor, and in much 
less time than they themselves have to 
give to it; and each, in the course of a 
few years, may make his contribution 
toward a complete version of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Japanese language. 

3. They can furnish the Japanese, who 
are anxious to learn English, with suit~ 
able books in that language, and thus 
greatly facilitate social and friendly in- 
tercourse between the two races. 
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4. They can dispose by sale of a large 
number of the historical, geographical, 
and scientific works prepared by the Pro- 
testant missionaries in China. 

Faithful histories of Christian countries 
tend to disarm prejudice, and to recom- 
mend the religion of the Bible; while 
works on true science are very useful in 
a country where astrology, geomancy, and 
many false teachings on scientific subjects 
generally, are so interwoven with their 
religious beliefs. 

5. They can sell the Scriptures and re- 
ligious books and tracts in the Chinese 
language, and thus engage in direct mis- 
sionary work. As books in this language 
are understood by every educated Japan- 
ese, and as the sale of them is provided 
for by an article of the treaty, we have 
here a very available means of at once 
conveying religious truth to the minds of 
the Japanese. 

6. As the keeping of the above books 
for sale brings the missionary into con- 
stant intercourse with the people in his 
own house, and as very many of them 
make inquiries about Christianity, an ex- 
cellent opportunity is thus affurded him 
for explaining to them what Christianity 
is, and of urging home its claims upon 
them ; and here is another very important 
way of carrying on direct missionary la- 
bor. 

7. They can by their Christian walk 
and conversation, by acts of benevolence 
to the poor and afflicted, and by kindness 
and courtesy to all, weaken and dispel 
the prejudices against them, and convince 
the observant Japanese that true Chris- 
tianity is something very different from 
what intriguing Jesuits of former days, 
what unprincipled traders and profane 
sailors of the present day would lead them 
to think it is. 

Living epistles of Christianity are as 
much needed in Japan as written ones ; 
and it would be very sad if either are 
withheld through a mistaken idea, that 
Japan ‘is not open to missionary labor.”’ 

Just after the signing of the treaties, 
the statement of some was: ‘Japan is 
fully opened to the spread of Christiani- 
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ty.”” This the writer opposed at the time, 
as contrary to the facts of the case ; and 
he has now endeavored to show that it is 
equally erroneous to assert, a8 some now 
do, that it is not opened at all. What 
the writer has said on the subject, is not 
the result of hearsay, or of a flying visit 
to Japan; but of an experience in the 
work during the ten months that he re- 
sided in the country. This experience 
convinces him, that if missionaries fnith- 
fully embrace the openings which there 
are already, others will speedily be made ; 
and the time will soon come, when it may 
be said with truth : ‘Japan is fully opened 
to the spread of Christianity.”’ 

But perhaps it may be asked: ‘Is it 
not still a law thata native who professes 
Christianity shall be put to death?’’ To 
this an affirmative answer must be given ; 
but it should be remembered, that another 
law was passed at the same time, which 
declared that any Japanese who returned 
to his native country, after having been, 
for any cause whatever, in any foreign 
country, should be put todeath. As this 
latter law, though unrepealed, is not ex- 
ecuted, 80 it is believed that the law against 
professing Christianity will in like man- 
ner not be enforced. 

In conversing with Mr. Harris, the 
United States minister at Jeddo, on this 
subject, he stated that he had used every 
endeavor to have this obnoxious law re- 
pealed, but without success; a principal 
reason being that the government feared 
that it would form a pretext for the old 
conservative party to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and again get into power. What 
the ‘*Liberals’’ even did concede, resulted 
in what was feared ; though owing to the 
energetic conduct of the Foreign Minis- 
ters, and the influence of the Liberal 
party in Japan, the ‘Conservatives’ 
were compelled to adopt in great measure 
the Liberal policy.”’ 

“IT do not believe,’’ said Mr. Harris, 
‘‘after all that the other Foreign Minis- 
ters and myself have said on the subject, 
that this law will ever be enforced; but 
if it should be, even in a single instance, 
there will come such an earnest protest 
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Donations. 


from myself and the Representatives of 
the other Western Powers, that there 
will not likely be a repetition of it.”’ 

The non-repeal of this law, therefore, 
while it isa matter for regret, is never- 
theless not to be adduced as a proof that 
Japan is still closed to missionary effort ; 
but only as a reason for a prudent course 
of procedure on the part of the missiona- 


ries.—For. Miss. 


DONATIONS, 


Recetvep ix August, 1861. 


Maine. 


Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. 
Soc., Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy 
tr., 12; Thomaston, 2nd ch., 
Ladies For. Miss. Soc., Mrs. 
Benj. Robinson tr., 10; Ban- 
fr Ist ch., A. Thompson tr., 

00; 


New Hampshire. 


Newport Asso., C. S. Park- 
hurst tr., 


Vermont, 
West Wardsboro, ch. 


Massachusetts. 


A friend 102.10; a friend, per 
Jos. Carter, 10; Charlestown, 
Ist ch., Boardman Miss. Soc., 
D. W. Lee tr., 50; Cam- 
bridge, ‘Self denial” &; 
Brookline, ch. and cong., 
Dea. D. Sanderson tr., mon. 
con., 24.21; Dorchester, 
“Mre. L. C.” 1; Sheldonville, 
ch. 27; South Hadley, Mt. 
Holyoke Sem., per Mary W. 
Chapin, 6; Taunton Green, 
ch. 50; North Reading, Miss 
Sally Jones 2.50; Sudbury, 
L. Goodnough 10; Ware Vil- 
lage, Mrs. Hannah Glazier 


Worcester Asso., Worcester, Ist 
ch. 35.56; Pleasant st. ch., 
mon. con., 5.02; Greenville, 
ch. 4.56; Bellingham, ch. 
10; Southbridge, ch. 72.46; 
Northboro, ch. 35; Ashland, 
ch. 10; Webster, ch. 1.13; 
per Rev. J. Aldrich, agent, 

Salem Asso., Rowley, ch., per 
per Rev. J. A., agent, 


Rhode Island, 
Providence, Jefferson st. ch. 
Connecticut. 
Milton, ‘Litchfield Friend,” of 


173.73 


7.22 
— 472.76 


15.00 


wh. 1 is fordef., 20; Norwich, 
Central ch., Fem, Mite Soc., 
Mrs. Lucius Thompson Sec., 
for the Miss. to the Shans, 
eare Rev. M. H. Bixby, 25; 
Hartford, Julia E. Lyman, 
for def. 1; 

New London Asso., Colchester- 
boro, ch., per Rev. J. Ald- 
rich agent, 

Ashford Asso., Thompson, Cen- 
tral ch., per Rev. J. A., 
agent, 


New York, 


Moriah, ch. 10; Rochester, Ger- 
man ch. 3; Yonkers, ‘‘E. 8.” 
5; Ft. Covington, ch. for def., 
5: 


’ 

Monroe Asso., Brockport, ch., 
per Rey. R. Morey, agent, 
Ontario Asso., Rev. G. Meads 
Phelps, per Rev. R. M., 

agent, 

Orleans Asso., Yates, ch., per 
Rev. R. M., agent, 

Seneca Asso., Farmerville, ch., 
per Rev. R. M., agent, 

Livingston Asso., Lima, ch. 1; 
Mrs. R. L. Clark 2; per Rev. 
R. M., agent, 

Steuben Asso., Avoca, ch. 9.60; 
Wayne, ch. 33 cts.; Dundee, 
ch. 3.24; Miss Tasa Carpenter 
1; per Rev. R. M., agent, 

Yates Asso., Milo, lst ch., per 
Rey. R. M. M., agent 

Union Asso., Carmel, ch. 48.37; 
Thomas B. Wilson 25; Red 
Mills, ch., of wh. 66 cts. is fr. 
Sab. Sch., 28.24; Kent, 2nd 
ch. 2.63; Patterson, ch. 3; 
Bedford, ch. 15.17; Banks- 
ville, ch. 10.55; Yorktown, 
ch. 9; per Rev. 0. Dodge, 
agent, 

New York Asso., Nyack, ch. 
20; Middletown, ch. 7.02; 
Piermont, ch. 11.49; per Rev. 
0. D., agent, 

Hudson River Central Asso., 
Tarrytown, ch. 44; Sing Sing, 
ch. 39.75; L. 8S. Mott 1; 
Peekskill, ch. 10; per Rev. 0. 
D., agent, 

Dutchess Asso., Dover Plains, 
ch., per Rey.0. D., agent, 


New Jersey. 
Paterson, Alex. W. Rogers, M. 


East N. J. Asso., West Hobo- 
ken, ch., per Rev. 0. Dodge, 
agent, 

West N. J. Asso., Vincentown, 
ch. 17; Camden, Ist ch., pul- 

it supply 8; per Rey. J. 
‘rench, agent, 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia Asso., Broad st. 
ch., of wh. 50 is fr. Rev. 


141.96 


7 
378.89 


7 
875 4 
4 
46.00 q 
q 
20.37 
15.88 
82.25 
al 
23.00 
7.03 
10.00 
26.50 
2.00 
122.00 q 
3.00 4 
7.00 
5.00 
38.51 
94.75 
D., 25.00 
2.00 
25.00 
—— 52.00 
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James French, 25 fr. Mrs. P. 
Barnhurst, to sup. nat. pr., 
care Rey. F. Mason pp. 
Toungoo, 20 fr. J. K. Mell- 
vain, 10 each fr. Rey. P. 8. 
Henson, T. Twedale, L. Dick- 
erman and G. Nugent, 5 each 
fr. L. Leavengood, J. H. 
Rohrman, James Chaffee and 
Dr. C. M. Griffith, 3 fr. Miss 
M. Barnhurst, 2 each fr. Mrs. 
Vandeveer, Miss 0. Barber 
and Mrs. E. Williams, 1 each 
fr. R. R. Shepherd, E. Stokes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Durham, Mrs. 
Pierce, Mrs. Miles, Mrs. Hul- 
ings, Miss E. E..and E. B. 
Hulings, Miss Stewart, Miss 
Sinclair, Miss Claude and 
Miss Beaman, 75 cts. fr. Mrs. 
Martindale, 50 cts. each fr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Coxey, Mr. and 
Mrs. and Misses C., L. M. 
and M. A. Levering, Mrs. 
Erdman, Mr. and Mrs. Hack- 
er, Mr. and Mrs. Mowrey, 
Mrs. Lupold, Mrs. Merchant, 
A. E. Williams, Miss R. 
Shepherd, Misses R. and H. 
Miles and L. and E. Bradbu- 
ry, 25 cts. each fr. Mrs. Ful- 
mer, Mathews, Wray and Miss 
Annie Gardner, cash 1.50, 
22.03 fr. mon. con., 212.28; 
Upland, ch. 44.66; Eleventh 
ch., S. Martin 5; per Rev. J. 
French, agent, 

North Philadelphia Asso., Ger- 
mantown, ch. Mrs. W. H. 
Richards 5; Hatboro, ch. 5- 
-09; Harrisburg, a friend of 
missions 5; per Rey. J. F., 


agent, 

Clarion Asso. 18.65; Zion, ch. 
4.44; Mahoning, ch. 12.20; 
Red Bank, ch. 1.10; Mt. 
Pleasant, ch. 3; Pine Creek, 
ch. 2.33; Union, ch. 1.50; 
Franklin, Union ch. 1.10; 
Warsaw, ch. 15; Leather- 
wood, ch. 2; East Mahoning, 
ch. 2.25; Berean, ch. 2; 
Greenville, ch.. 12.55; New 
Bethlehem, ch. 1.12; Punxa- 
tawney, ch. 6; Strattonville, 
ch. 13; Brookville, ch. 2.61; 
Plumville, ch. 1; Indiana, 
ch. 3.30; Diamondville, ch. 
2; Soldiers Run, ch. 5; Beth- 
el, ch. 3; Beulah, ch. 2.50; 
per Rey. J. F., agent, 


Ohio. 
Lucas, ch. 6; Mifflin, ch. 4; 
Painesville, ch. 0. G. Carter 
tr., of wh. 7.52 is mon. con. 
and 1.84 fr. Sab. Sch., 9.36; 
Madison, Joanna Hunting 1; 
Miami Union Asso., Piqua, ch., 
of wh. 33.30 is fr. Sab. Sch., 
Rev. H. Davis, agent, 
Seloto Asso., 10.04; Lancaster, 
ch., W. Whitney, to sup. nat. 
Karen pr., 25; Licking, ch. 
1.50; per Rey. H. D., agent, 


261.94 


15.09 


36.54 


Donations. 


Coshocton Asso. 7.04; Clarke 
township, ch. 2; per Rev. H. 
D., agent, 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Chesterville, 
ch., per Rev. H. D., agent, 


Indiana. 


White Water Valley Asso., Pipe 
Creek, ch., per Rev. 8. M. 
Osgood, agent, 

Tllinois. 
= Rock Island, Swede 


ch. 

Bloomfield Asso. 20.45; Tolono, 
ch., 1.50; Goshen, ch. Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Adams 3; Anna Ad- 
ams 1; Geo. C. Adams 25 
cts.; J. W. Howard 1; per 
Rev. S. M. Osgood, agent, 

Clear Creek Asso., per Rev. 8. 
M. O., agent, 

Illinois River East Asso., Del- 
avan, ch., per Rev. 5S. M. V., 
agent, 

Louisville Asso., per Rev. S. M. 
agent, 

Nine Mile Asso., Sparta, ch., 
per Rev. 5S. M. 0., agent, 

Ottawa Asso., Amboy, ch. 9.25; 
Sublet, ch. 10.26; Mendota, 
ch. 1; per Rev. 8S. M. 0O., 
agent, 

Rock Island Asso., Cordora, ch., 
per Rey. 5. M. O., agent, 


Towa. 
Davenport Asso., Van Buren, 
ch., Rev. E. D. Phillips, per 
Rev. 5. M. Osgood, agent, 
Upper Des Moines Asso., per 
Rev. 5. M. O., agent, 


Minnesota. 
Minnesota Asso., Minneapolis, 
ch., Rev. J. R. Manton, per 
Rev. 8. M. Osgood, agent, 
Southern Minn. Asso., hes- 
ter, ch., per Rev. 8. M. 0O., 
agent, 


Wisconsin. 


Walworth Asso., Janesville, ch., 
per Rev. 5. M. Osgood, agent, 


Canada West. 
St. George, Mrs. C. Wells 


Legacies, 
Thetford, Vt., Silas Follett, per 
W. W. Baker, Exr., 
De Witt, N. Y., Wm. Clark, per 
Mrs. Sally Clark Exx., 
Lebanon, 0., Silas Hutchinson, 
r Thos. P. Hutchinson, 


[October, 1861, 


9.04 


5.00 
— 110.17 


4.08 


18.65 


2.00 


1.00 


$1,750.24 
50.00 
100.00 
00.00 

—— 250.00 


000.24 


$2, 
Total from April 1 to Aug. 31, 1861, $16,- 


521.66, 
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